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CRITICS AND CRITICISMS 


Behold! the Prince of darkness comes, 


Sucking his dirty, inky thumbs The Scourge 


* Homunculi quanti sunt, cum recogite 1" Plautus. 
Ir is said that whenever a true genius appears in the world, 
it may generally be known from the fact, that all the dunces 
will be in confederacy against him. To account for this singu- 
larity of dullness in every instance to which we might refer, 
would be unnecessary, if not inconsistent with our present pur- 
pose. ‘The general reason we apprehend to be this. ‘The great 
mass of mankind make it a point to live and die upon borrowed 
literary capital. They imagine, that, in this way, they can make 
a huge flare-up, with but little or no danger of their long ears 
peering out from under the lion's garb. ‘They can even prance, 
and bray, and shake their mighty mane, in all the terror of an 
original genius ; but the moment a man appears, who gives evi 
dence of high intellectual superiority, these same green-eyed 
critics, fearing, no doubt, the fatal consequences of a collision, 
and eager to be regarded as first and foremost of the indignant 
tribe, immediately commence the hue and cry against him. 
They never once imagine, that where they can see nothing but 
grossness and barbarism, but insipidity and verbiage, it is they 
who are deficient in the qualities of a judge. It matters not 
what are the distinguishing features in the character of an au- 
thor. He may be one whose eye rests upon the beauties and 
sublimities of nature, whose bosom swells with the contempla- 


tion of all that is around and above him in the great world of 


matter, and who affixes the stamp of originality and genius to 
every thing with which he comes in contact ; yet these “ illus- 
trious obscure” are ever upon the look out, and ready to raise 
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the lash of eriticisin im terrorem over his head; and if he 
chances to survive the castigation, it is only to meet a more 
genuine scourging. 

It is ainusing to see the air of self-complacency with which 
these ¢asters tor the public display their several abilities, as 
they sitin judgment upon particular authors. Incoherent rav- 
ings, common-place extravagancies and incomprehensible rant, 
are Irequently played off as specimens of the most charming 
composition, abounding not only in lines of exquisite beauty, 
but such as have already passed the ordeal of an impartial criti- 
cism. ‘They tell us, to be sure, that a somewhat different judg- 
ment has been rendered by others upon the works of the author 
In question, but stull they hesitate not to atlirin that certain sur- 
passing beauties, the accuracy with which they portray existing 
manners, their faithfulness of delineation, and various other 
qualities, by far too numerous, though not unimportant, to men- 
tion, deservedly entitle them to public favor, and must necessa- 
rily render them of a character permanently valuable. ‘That he 
has certain failings in common with the rest of mankind, they 
are willing and ready to admit; but that they are such as to 
justify others in maliciously exaggerating every defect, and in- 
veighing with such bitterness and asperity against his produc- 
tions as to render all chance of rivalship hopeless, they most 
unhesitatingly deny. ‘They are accustomed to make all proper al- 
lowances for what they style the peculiar eccentricities of genius, 
and wonder that the rest of the world are not as liberal as them- 
selves. ‘T'he secret of all this pretension and fulsome comment 
is, that the individuals concerned understand the nature and 
value of periodical puffing. ‘They know that the first flourish 
of trumpets has got to be made somewhere, and, if the peal be 
a successful one, it will be echoed and re-echoed by the whole 
periodical press of the country. Each publisher is expected, as 
matter of course, to have a particular interest in the success of 
the work, and he finds but little difficulty in obtaining any quan- 
tity of puffs, manufactured to order, and at the shortest possible 
notice. In this way the author is heralded forth to the world. 
The first flourish is made, then commences the universal, high- 
sounding panegyric. Every newspaper teems with it, and long 
articles are inserted from valuable correspondents, written no 
doubt at the particular instance of the author himself. The 
mania at length becomes more general. ‘I'he world is worked 
up into something like admiration. The multitude look on 
gapingly for awhile, then throw up their caps and shout. The 
effect is already anticipated. The author wakes up, as did Byron 
in the morning, and finds himself—famous ! 

This ts the ceneral effect of periodical and newspaper puffing. 
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It can drive a volume through any number of editions, and se- 
cure to the author any amount of distinction in almost any 
given time. Book- making thus becomes the raging e pidemiec ot 
the day, and volume after volume is mercilessly poured forth 
from the groaning and unceasingly-worked press of the country. 
A new tone, it would seem, is effectually bemg given to public 
sentiment. Books are made—to sell. It matters not how trashy 
they may be in substance, or whether they are brought forth 
without labor—except it be the labor of the printer—they will 
have their run. All that the author or publisher has to do, is to 
present a few volumes to the guardians of the “ mighty engine, 
and his work will be indiscriminately lauded from one end of 
the Union to the other. 

We would not be supposed, however, to mistake this practice 
of newspaper pufling for legitimate criticism. lt is suthcient 
for our purpose that it passes for such. Addison, apprehending 


possibly the fate of his Cato, decided, that it was the object of 


criticism to treat of the beauties rather than the faults of an 
author. If this be admitted as an accurate canon, then, indeed, 
have we critics without number-—a body of such disinterested 
friends as are always sure to point out nothing but the vast com- 
pass and astonishing reach of mind in their author! ‘This is a 
practice, however, more tolerable “y the fact, that it is seldom 
liable to impose upon posterity. A reputation gamed in this 
way is but the bubble of a moment. It rests upon no broad and 
solid basis. like the aggregate of thought and feeling and sym- 
pathy in a community, but is as shallow and variable as are the 
whims and caprices of the public itself. Posterity alone is sure 
to form an accurate and impartial estimate. 

We frequently read, admire, and extol merely because it is the 
fashion. An author is all the rage, perhaps, to-day, and every 
body is ready to hand him down to posterity for the admiration 
and astonishment of all who are to be so fortunate as to come 
after us. Soon, however, we, who have gaped and wondered only 
because others did so, begin to discover that such an one ts really 
nothing more than a man, excelling, it may be, the mass of con- 
temporaneous scribblers, but by no means entitled to exclusive 
consideration and regard. Our applause, so enthusiastically 
rung for the while, begins gradually to die away, and the author, 
for whose productions we had manifested such spontaneous ad- 
miration, sinks from his momentary height and disappears in 
the cloud of prejudice with which he is now thoroughly in- 
vested. The bare attempt to emerge from obscurity has occa- 
sioned him infinite mortification and regret. He was struck for 
the moment by the glittering eminence to which others had at- 
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tuined, and longed to set out on the same tempting career ; but, 
alas, he sought a height— 





—————————— The which to climb 


Was certain falling, or so slippery, that 


The fear was bad as falling.”’ 


A few idle rumors, perhaps, get afloat, which are prejudicial to 
the character of an author. They are not only secretly whisper- 
ed about, but noisy pretenders, fearing that they shall be behind- 
hand in their judgment, echo the assertions, and the public, en- 
lightened and impartial as it always is, forms its opinion. The 
how! of calumny then follows, and the victim, unable to endure 
the miscreant pack that are yelping on every side, turns with 
disgust from the world, which he now regards as nothing better 
than 


, 


* A huge-sized monster of ingratitudes.’ 


When prejudices are thus excited they become, as it were, in- 
fectious ;—they spread with the rapidity of a plague, and the 
evil to the individual who is the unfortunate victim, is incal- 
culable. We would not inveigh against criticism, as a legitimate 
means of elevating the feelings, refining the sentiments, and 
correcting the tastes of the age. If such were its object it could 
not be too highly approved by the lovers of a refined and ele- 
vated literature. But unfortunately these are not the ends our 
self-created judges would attain. They discover talents, perhaps, 
in an author far superior to their own, attainments beyond what 
they can ever hope to reach, and they inveigh against them ap- 
parently for no other reason than that they are so. We not 
untrequently see them discharging their tremendous quills at 
some one who ventures out upon his own resources, and pro- 
duces that which is sui generis in its character. The great 
owil-eyes of jealousy are immediately turned up by some one, 
apparently in the most perfect abhorrence of every thing short 
of an absolute embargo upon ideas, and, like a certain Jacob 
Brainless in the play, he has a prodigious swagger, and swells 
out to such feartul extremities, that he might be taken, for all the 
world, as the identical croaker in the fable. If by chance, in 
looking out from his rat-hole of oblivion, he gets a glimpse at 
some superior orb of the heavens, he vainly imagines that he 
himself is soon to tread in a loftier sphere—that he is to soar 
proudly, daring!y up into the infinite unknown ! 

Such individuals know but little what it costs to get the germ 
of original thought. ‘lo them every thing of a literary charac- 
ter is valuable only in proportion as it is dressed up in the most 
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approved popular style of the day. Let an author dig out an 
original idea, and bring it forth struggling, half-ashamed—just 
able to stammer out its own meaning-—and what is his reward 
to that of the dextrous plagiarist, who can give, perhaps, a trans 
formed power the ideas of others by the inimitable and surpass: 
ing strokes of his pen. All the grand outlines of an original 
character fade into indistinctness before this self-appropriating, 
and exclusive class of writers, who serve, according to the es- 
timation of our critics, as the great central foci to all the ex- 
centricities of superior genius. ‘The eclectic spirit is unfortu- 
nately the favorite one of the age. It is that which comes 
over us— 








— * Like the sweet South, 
That breathes upon a bank of violets 


Stealing and giving odor 


It is so to the antiquary, who concentrates all the pride of his 
learning into afew marginal notes, and to the scholar, who, ad- 
miring, perhaps, the exquisite humanity of Shakspeare, makes 
him a never-failing source of reference and delight. One may 
descant upon Mesmerism, or the Kantean system of philosophy, 
with perfect impunity, and play off the names of the magnetic, 
primary and transcendental qualities to the astonisliment of every 
body but himself. He may regard it the only “ virtue extant” 
to pore over these very extraordinary and most ingenious pro- 
ductions—productions about as incomprehensible generally as 
they are original. He is confident that there have been but two 
really great men in the world, leaving you of course to add a 
third. He is ever comparing his own with the productions 
of some kindred particular genius, but is always careful 
to reserve the balance of posthumous fame to himself. He 
imagines that he is about to pass muster in some great literary 
review, and nothing is more truly delightful to him than the idea 
of being “imprisoned in the Bastile of a name.” He seals him 
self hermetically up in the precious qualitics of egotism and 
vanity, and sits the self-complacent judge of his own individual 
impportance. 

It is amusing in the extreme to witness the inflated preten 
sions of some of our literary reviewers. ‘They would not for 
the world be regarded as oflicious or wishing to put themselves 
forward, but really they cannot forbear under the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of the case, to “ obtrude the private I upon the pub 
lic eye.” ‘The unfortunate author whose works are under con- 
sideration, is admitted to be a man of unquestionable talent, and, 
perhaps, superior intellectual attainments, but then there are cer- 
tain defects which a careful perusal has enabled him to detect. 
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They may possibly be attributable to haste or a want of well-di- 
gested method, but certainly they do exist, and the better judg- 
ment of the author cannot fail to recognize them. ‘They must 
be allowed to express their admiration of particular portions of 
the work, as, for instance, certain exceedingly graphic and _pic- 
turesque descriptions, and would not hesitate to recommend it to 
their numerous readers, as a production of most decided talent ; 
yet they feel themselves in duty bound to inform the author, and 
they would do it in a spirit of kindness too, in what important 
particulars he has failed, and where he might have secured to 
himself universal approbation and regard. 

His acquaintance, of course, with the topics and resources of 
criticism, enable him fully to analyze the beauties and defects of 
& | an author. He can investigate every thing with almost micro- 
scopic minuteness, and from his decision he would have the 
world to understand there is no possibility of appeal. The 
slightest imputation on his taste or ability could not be tolerated 
for a moment by an impartial and discriminating public. This 
perfect self-reliance on his own opinions, and his arbitrary method 
of imposing them upon others, are natural to him. By the ex- 
ercise of power, and the prescriptive right of criticism, he has 
become authoritative, and sits in judgment upon works under 
sentence of death, as though he was the only legitimate arbiter 
of their future destiny. Every thing is put into his approved 
critical scales, where it has not only to balance his prejudices, 
but weigh down his pretensions. If he gets into a controversy 
himself, it is ended by sweeping, unqualified assertion. He 
immediately erects his masked battery and attempts to carry the 
public mind by storm. A dogmatical tone and an overbearing 
manner, he is aware, will go a great way. All who state their 
difficulties with eandor or pay any regard to the opinions of others, 
are set down by the world as men decidedly inferior in point of 
intellectual character. He regards it necessary to assume a de- 
cided and paramount tone in criticism, and deliver his opinions 
without hesitation, if he would impress them thoroughly on the 
mind of the public. A sleek, demure-looking, velvet-pawed 
critic is not the one to strike the mass. He must cut and slash 
as long as there is a shadow of the author lett, and, if possible, 
by dint of perseverance and effrontery, convince the world of 
his own prodigious importance. 

The mass of mankind are accustomed to pass through life 
with but crude and imperfectly-formed opinions, and these are 
always more or less pertinaciously adhered to from the want of 
such abilities as are necessary to examine them. We sit quietly 
down and seem content with such opinions as are thrown out to 
us from the great guns of literature—the reviewers—and never 
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once think of questioning the validity or accuracy of their de- 
cisions. It is considered the height of presumption to differ 
from them in any judgment they may see fit to render. Occa- 
sionally there are those who attempt to cast off the shackles, but 


they are sure to get the lash for their temerity. The voice of 


the public is only that of feeling, not of reasoning. We care 
not as long as the base coin passes current. [tis only when the 
quality of the metal begins to be doubted, that we think of ex- 
amination and scrutiny. Our opinions are always taken upon 
trust and only increase in value as they increase in absurdity. 
Like the talking birds of the Lybian monarch, we learn to cry 
“Osapho is a god; and, although our flight is not such as to 
reach the great circle of divination, yet we can flutter and scream 
at a particular name, and ery a da parrot, and with an egregious 
strut, “ pretty Pol!” to ourselves. Nothing Is more gratilying 
to us than to play off these little antics, and our incessant egotism. 
We live, not cameleon-like on air, but that which has less sub- 
stance, our own ridiculous vanity. ‘The mere puppets of cir- 
cumstance ourselves, we are always, like the fly on the wheel, 
making @ very conspicuous dust, 

It is said that independent, original-minded men are always 
bad critics. ‘Their minds cannot be fettered by such capricious 
and arbitrary rules as are enforced by the strict canons of criti- 
cism, but they have rather a masterly perception, by which every 
thing is viewed as to its real worth. ‘They stoop to nothing like 
favoritism. ‘Theirs is not the happy “alchemy of mind” by 
which dross can be converted into gold. A sueccessiul critic 
must be one who can degrade you to his own standard of merit. 
If he is above you he has no wish to do this, and he has no 
power, let him be where he will, to elevate. It is the character- 
istic of a small mind to pick at the faults of others. Littleness 
is always delighted to meet and recognize its own. 

By a servile adherence to the canons of criticism we can es- 
timate nothing but what comes within certain prescribed limits. 
Atone time our approbation is limited to absolute and entire 
originality, at another we are delighted in being recalled to treas- 
ures we had almost forgotten, or dug out perhaps from a vein 
that had been long buried in rubbish. Horace Walpole could 
see but little merit in “The Seasons,” and less in “ Leonidas.” 
A friend of Hazlitt’s thought that Burke had been over-rated, and 
wanted to know if “ he had not read an article against him in the 
last number of ——— ?” Byron has been long and bitterly calum- 
niated, and it is still the fashion to keep it up. A certain class 
of critics can see nothing but prostitution and licentiousness in 
the imperishable legacy he has bequeathed to mankind. Scarcely 
had he appeared before the public when he was assailed, not, in 
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deed, as an infidel, but as a mere dead-level sort of a genius ;—one 
who could neither rise above nor sink below an absolutely dead 
flat. Yet when he was roused to retort, and inflicted summary 
vengeance upon his opponents, the cry of mediocrity and dul- 
ness was instantly dropped, and they brought all their batteries to 
bear against his infidelity and gross immoralities. Byron stopped 
not, however, after his first sally, to molest the greedy cormorants 
by which he was infested. He studied greatness and his mind 
was toned by that study. He dipped his pen in the human heart, 
and seizing every passion, curbed them within the limits of a 
natural restraint. ‘Touch what cord he would, the vibrations 
were deep and long. Many of his thoughts are familiar and 
even common-place, but his expressions give them a transformed 
power. ‘I'he world is indebted to him for a new species of poetry, 
which will remain, even while critics are spitting their black venom 
at his dust, a perpetual monument to his inventive genius. He 
is accused, however, of having stolen ideas from others, and of 
having dressed them up, as gypsies do children, that they might 
pass for hisown. But one or two instances only are referred 
to, yet they would seem sufficient for the purposes of a reviewer. 
‘They forget that Shakspeare adopted whole passages from Plu- 
tarch ; that Jonson, in his first act of “The Silent Woman,” has 
translated very liberally from Ovid, de Arte Amandi; that 
Mielding and Cibber were very considerable borrowers from the 
I’rench; that Sheridan has taken verbatim from Churchill, and 
that Coleridge lived the better part of his days upon the strength 
of German idealism. 

There is another, and the last class of critics to which we 
shall refer, who are sure to discover nothing but what is con- 
cealed from the superficial mind, and to disregard every thing 
that is obvious to the vulgar part of mankind. They look at 
some little trifling obscurity in the language of an author, and 
immediately the hidden sense swells into magnificence. None 
are deficient in the powers of creative genius, who can render 
their productions unintelligible to the vulgar mass. They ad- 
mire such images and ingenious allusions only as bear upon no 
comprehensible object, and are directed to no comprehensible 
end. Such individuals would do well to put themselves under 
the tuition of the mathematician, who could see no beauty in 
poetry because it proved nothing. They would probably have 
less distinct but more rational conceptions of their author and 
of themselves. 
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THE HANDSOME STRANGER 
A TALE or tHE “city oF g£Lms.” 


I'r was Jate in the afternoon of a bright and lovely day in the 
summer of IS—, that a party of young ladies and gentlemen 
were seen returning from an excursion to East Rock, a bold and 
pre cipitous hill, which commands from its lofty summit a noble 
view of the beautiful plain on which stands the City of Elms, 
as also of the surrounding country and Long Island Sound 
the latter stretching itself far aw ay in the distance, until its broad 
expanse of waters seems to blend with the western sky. There 
are many traditions connected with this hill, which we shall not 
stop now to relate. ‘The foot-prints of the red man are no long 
er visible upon its soil, and his council fires have long since 
heen extinguished, while the Rock itself stands as it has stood 
lor ages, bidding defiance to time and change. 

The party had descended the mountain, and through a forest 
crove were leisure ‘ly wending their way back to the city. Ant- 
mated by a spirit of wild and thoughtless gayety, they not untre- 
quently paused to indulge in a thousand freaks of playful hu- 
mor, that would not perhaps have been deemed by the more 


censorious, in strict agreement with the conventional forms of 


propriety. The shouts of unrestrained mirth that burst from 
the lips of the excited company, caused no little fluttering 
among the feathered tenants of the place, skipping from tree to 
tree, in evident alarm at the strange and unwonted sounds 
which broke upon the deep repose of their domain. 

Presently, as if actuated by some new and sndden impulse of 
mischief, the gay and laughing girls insisted on turning aside a 
short distance to the spot where the forest: terminated abruptly 
by a steep decliv ity that led toa meadow spre sad out beneath. 

On reaching the verge of this descent, they gravely proposed 
to their gallant beaux to close the e ntertainments of the day by 


an amateur exhibiaon, in which should be presented a trial of 


strength and skill on the most approved principles of the ath 
letic art, or, in other words, they desired them to put in immedi. 
ate requisition all their muscular powers in a general struggle 
to roll each other to the foot of the steep. A request so reasona 
ble, and having for its object the innocent amusement of the 
young ladies in question, was not, incredible as it may seem, 
assented to as readily as might have been expected. On the 
contrary, there was a decided reluctance evinced by the pro 
posed actors to take part in a performance which, however grati- 
fying it might be to the fair spectators, would be attended, it was 
justly apprehended, with personal consequences not perfectly 
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agreeable to those who valued their hyperian curls, or cherish- 
- instinctive horror of a disfigured visage. 

After listening with exemplary patience to the objections 
urged by the young men, the fair beings retorted with keen seve- 
rity, and reproached them for their obvious and lamentable want 
of gallantry, and those high and chivalrous qualities which 
characterize the brave. ‘Then they carried them back in ima- 

ination to the age of tilts and tournaments, when many a Sir 
Cnight of gallant bearing, “ eager for the affray,” in which glo- 
ry, and, above all, the approving smiles of some “fair ladie,” 
were to be won, sought every occasion to enter the lists, when 
he might with his single arm, assert his claims to distinction. 

They were continuing by various, if not convincing argu- 
ments, to teach the refractory young gentlemen the propriety of 
a compliance with their wishes, when suddenly an incident gave 
a new direction to their attention, and to the whole current of 
their thoughts. 

A youth really warmed into enthusiasm by the glowing de- 
scription given by one of the fair speakers of the feats of noble 
daring that signalized the knights of old, felt himself inspired 
with a resolution to emulate the prowess which distinguished 
the noon-day of chivalry, by forcing one of his companions into 
a combat in which, he had no doubt, he shonld achieve a vie- 
tory that would place him pre-eminently high in the esteem of 
those dear creatures whose favorable opinion he so ardently 
coveted. But certain misgivings whispered him, that before the 
action commenced, it might be prudent to survey the field which 
was to be the scene of his glory. He approached the extreme 
edge of the bank, and measured it with a critical if not military 
eye, from top to bottom. While he was regarding with much 
care and attention the sharp angles of the intermediate rocks 
that jutted out in a threatening manner, and calculating the 
chances of a broken head, his notice was attracted by a dark ob- 
ject below, which was partly hidden from his sight by the wild 
shrubbery that skirted the foot of the hill. We changed his po- 
sition in order to obtain a clearer and more distinet view of it. 
It proved to be the person of a young man apparently of the age 
of twenty-eight or thirty. He was fast locked in the embrace 
of sleep. He lay with his head resting on a green hillock, and 
was sheltered from the rays of the declining sun by the wide 
spreading boughs of a low tree. His appearance was that of a 
gentleman. He was attired in a fashionable suit of black, and 
by his side lay a half-opened volume. ‘The whole company ad 
vanced with a tumultuous haste to get a glimpse of the sleeper. 

“ Mercy on us, it is the handsome stranger,” screamed half a 
dozen female voices. 
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“It is indeed very odd that he should be here.” exclaimed 
Miss Euphrasia Clementine Rockingham, while she riveted her 
admiring and eager gaze upon the superb proportions of the 
slumbering Apollo. “And it is still more strange,” she con- 
tinued, “ that he should continue to resist, as he has done, every 
effort to draw him into the society which he is evidently so well 
fitted to adorn by his birth, his accomplishments, and” — 

“The superior lustre of his virtues, permit me to add,” said 
a student, interrupting her, “for that seems to be the but end— 
the inpassable barrier which the imagination of every romentic 
young lady reaches whenever she suffers it to wander, like a 
knight-errant, in quest of endowments to bestow upon her hero. 
As for his birth or family, we know nothing concerning it, as he 
is uniformly as mute upon that subject as he is upon every oth- 
er. And it he possess the accomplishments which some have 
attributed to him, the discovery of them must have been made 
by a sort of instinctive sagacity, in which the senses could have 
had no possible agency ; for I will venture to affirm that he has 
never spoken ten consecutive words to any individual in the 
city. Nor is the idle story about his princely fortune, the duel, 
and the circumstances under which he departed trom his un- 
known native place, worthy a moment’s consideration ; it had 
its origin in the brains of a silly wight, who was as blissfully 
ignorant of every thing that could throw light upon his history, 
as We are ourselves. Look at the sleeping beauty,” he conunu 
ed, “do you see any thing in the lineaments of his countenance 
that indicate the possession even of ordinary intellect?) You 
will perhaps tell me that his features, like those of every other 
person, lose a part of their expression in the repose of sleep ; 
but are they less vapid and inanimate when he is awake! No. 
The light of an intelligent mind never beamed in that fat, 
smooth, unmeaning face. But see, he awakes.” 

The unconscious object of these severe, perhaps ill-natured 
remarks, rose from the ground and manitested no little astonish 
ment on looking up and finding himself exposed to the observa 
tion of so many curious eyes. He was preparing to depart, 
when our pleasure-seeking party, fearing they had already tres- 
passed too far upon the bounds prescribed by good breeding, 
turned away and directed their course to the city. 

‘The ladies now opened their battery upon the student. They 
accused him of a mean and suspicious jealousy. It was that 
alone, they insisted, which had betrayed him into the utterance 
of language, equally unworthy of himself, and insulting to the 
handsome stranger. He replied by lavishing upon that worthy 
individual, without stint or measure, every epithet which could 
express the very low estimation in which he held him. 
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His opponents rejoined in the very spirit of feminine resent- 
ment. ‘hey remarked it was very evident he was laboring 
under some morbid derangement of his perceptions, which caus- 
ed him to see in every object the retlection of his own personal 
qualities ; hence he had unwittingly been portraying his own 
character, while he very innocently thought he was holding up 
to scorn and contempt the man whose moral and physical per- 
fections were equally the objects of his envy and hate, 

“ Envy and hate !” repeated the student, with a scornful laugh, 
and he made a profound inclination of his body in token of his 
high sense of the compliment paid him. 

In this manner our friends continued to thrust and parry 
until they arrived in town—the young men for the most part 
exhibiting a feeling decidedly adverse to the handsome stranger, 
while their fair companions professed an admiration of him that 
continued to rise in a degree proportionate to the increased dis- 
like expressed by the former. 

“And who is this handsome stranger?” the reader is ready 
to inquire. “Is he of consequence enough to justify so much 
quarreling respecting his various merits.” 

It was at the close of the day, about four months prior to the 
time at which our story opens, that the western stage coach put 
down at one of the fashionable hotels of the City of Elms, a 
traveler who was destined to occupy a prominent place in this 
veritable history, He bore the euphonious name of Ralphus 
Adolphus Augustus Frizlington-—for so he recorded it with his 
own hand in the register atthe bar. His highly fashionable ex- 
terior, and, above all, the superior graces of his person, immedt- 
ately attracted general notice. His features were regular, ex- 
quisitely moulded, and eminently handsome, though their ex 
pression was by no means the index of extraordinary intellect. 
His form, in all its beautitul and harmonious proportions, ex 
hibited a model upon which the eye of the sculptor would have 
rested with rapture. His hair, which he wore in great protu- 
sion, was of a dark auburn, shaping itself in a thousand glossy 
ringlets on his head and shoulders, But what shall we say ot 
his whiskers? Language is inadequate to their just description. 
They were indeed superb, and in their careful cultivation, every 
resource of the friseur’s skill seemed to have been exhausted. 
In a word, his tout ensemble presented a figure at once brilliant 
and imposing. 

“ Who is he? whatis he? where is he from?” were the ques- 
tions that passed from mouth to mouth, and which no one could 
answer, though all were inclined to the opinion that he was a 
person of no ordinary distinction. Some went so far as to say 
that he was a foreign ambassador, and others, that he was still 
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higher in rank and station. He had no sooner retired to his 
apartment than a group of loungers might have been observed 
bending their heads over the register. ‘They fastened their e yes 
long and earnestly upon it, and with a closeness and steadiness 
of gaze that would have caused a spectator of the scene to be- 

lieve they expected to detect in the characters which formed 
the sweet name of Ralphus Adolphus Augustus Frizlington, 
some occult or hidden meaning not apparent ata first glance. 
At length one of them observed—and there was more truth than 
poetry in the remark—that it was sheer folly to attempt to learn 
any thing relating to the traveler by poring over his name, and 
such a villainous long one too, as to leave no space tor his resi 

dence. ‘The latter difficulty, however, they would themselves 
most cheerfully have obv lated, had the gentleman only thought 
to favor them with his place of abode. 

On the following day, and many days after, Mr. Frizlington 
was the fruitful theme of discussion, not only among those who 
had already obtained a view of him, but among those who had 
yet to enjoy that pleasure. His fame, from the moment of his 
arrival, spread through the city with wondertul myery and 
there were many, In consequence, whose knowledye of him for 
a considerable length of time was derived solely trom fs may 
nificent descriptions which others, more fortunate than they, 
gave of his person. Mr. Frizlington’s unequaled attractions 
made a deep and lively impression upon the ladies. ‘They 
spoke of him with enthusiasm. ‘They dwelt upon his outward 
perfections in the exaggerated language of hyperbole. When 
ever he walked abroad, or promenaded the fashionable thor- 
oughfares of the city, the young, the old, and the middle-aged, 
would stop to gaze at “the handsome stranger,” for it walle 
this appellation he came to be generally designated, and he was 
scarcely known by any other name. ‘The feeling of curiosity 
and wonder which he thus excited, seemed to produce little or 
no effect upon him that was visible to the mass of persons, al 
though to the observant eye he walked the earth with a more 
measured and stately tre ad: his form became more erect, and 
his lips more compressed, as if he were conscious, not only that 
he was an object of general admiration, but that his high pre 
tensions gave him a legitimate claim to the homage of the mul 
titude. 

Mr. Frizlington was uniformly inthe habit of taking a morn 
ing stroll before breakfast, and it was thought this agreeable 
and salutary exercise, aided by a pure and elastic atmosphere, 
contributed in no small degree to that freshness and brillianey 
which distinguished his complexion. And it was about the 
time, or little after the period of his first becoming a sojourner 
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in the City of Elms, that certain fair belles of the city, who had 
hitherto indulged to a considerable extent in the enervating lux- 
ury of protrac ted slumbers to a late hour of the morning, be- 
came suddenly impressed with a conviction of the pernicious 
effects which such a course of life, if long persisted in, would 
have upon their constitutions. ‘They immediately formed the 
design, and carried it into execution with a promptitude we 
cannot too much admire, to rise with the sun and invigorate 
their systems, and give strength as well as buoyancy to their 
spirits, by a walk an hour or two before the morning repast. In 
these early rambles, it so happened, and singularly too, that they 
invariably met the handsome stranger at the same spot and at 
the same hour. The coincidence was thought to be very re- 
markable. He always bowed to them with a grace of manner 
peculiar to himself, and passed on, but never ventured to accost 
them, not even with a “good morning to you, ladies.” "These 
frequent and, as they were called, accidental encounters, had, 
however, established between the parties a sort of familiar ac 
quaintance, which each acknowledged on approaching the other, 
by an expressive smile, alike indicative of pleasure and recogm- 
tion. The taciturnity of Frizlington was most marvelous. 
Although he was manifestly gratified by the impression he made 
upon every observer, he was on all occasions habitually silent, 
and disposed to avoid society. And by his reserved and studied 
manner, he repulsed both the familiar advances of those who 
were burning with an intense desire to learn his history, and 
the approach of those who were inclined to court his society 
from less exceptionable motives. In truth, there was about 
him a mystery that none could fathom. It puzzled the brains 
of the wisest heads, until they became bewildered in a sea ot 
fruitless conjectures, 

‘Three months or more had passed away since Mr. Frizling- 
ton became a resident of the City of Elms. A traveler from a 
remote district of the country arrived, and, as chance or fate 
would have it, took up his quarters at the same hotel that was 
honored by the patronage of our hero. On the day succeeding 
that of hisarrival, he overheard a conversation in which several 
persons were discussing the pretensions of the “handsome stran- 
ger.” He listened with earnest and fixed attention. His curi- 
osity was excited ; he formed the resolution to see the man about 
whom everybody seemed to be talking. At that moment Friz- 
lington himself entered the room, and, as was his wont, took 
turn or two round the apartment, and then passed out. The 
newly-arrived traveler eyed him with a keen and scrutinizing 
glance, and as the latter disappeared exclaimed, “ ’tis he.” 
These two simple words produced a sudden and electrifying 
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effect upon those who heard them. 
started up trom their seats, and with eyes dilated to twice their 


Some half a dozen persons 


ordinary size, approached the traveler. They inquired in eager 
accents whether he knew any thing regarding the history of 
the handsome stranger. He told them that he would not swear 
positively to his identity, but he resembled very strikingly a 
gentleman he had seen for a brief moment at a tavern in Ohio, 
some five months previous, ‘That person, he was credibly in 
formed, was an exile from home in consequence of some “ atlair of 
honor” in which he had been engaged. His name he did not 
learn, but his father (so the story ran) was an immensely wealthy 
planter somewhere in the great valley of the Mississippi, and 
the owner of two thousand negroes, and the wanderer was 
his only son and heir. [twas very naturally supposed he would 
return tothe paternal roof when the excitement consequent upon 
the duel, should have subsided. He repeated that he would not 
swear In positive terms that he whom they called the “ hand- 
some stranger,” was the gentleman in question, At all events, 
there were some strong points of resemblance between them 
This was sutlicient to unveil the inystery which had so long 
hung over Frizlington. He stood revealed as a son of the south, 
rich in all those gifts of fortune which secure tor their possessor 
the willing homage of the world, as well as in every endow 
ment of mind and person. ‘The marked attention and polit 
ness with which every one at the hotel had hitherto treated 
him, was now succeeded by manifestations of the most deferential 
regard. He was looked upon generally with a more profound 
leeling of respect. Yet there were those who thought the tes 
timony of the traveler was entirely of too vague a character to 
settle the question of Frizlington’s personal history. ‘The stu 
dents, as a body, had and continued to be of the opimion that 
Ralphus J Adolphus Augustus Frizlington was no better than he 
should be. A tew inexperienced freshmen, however, ventured in 
the simplicity of their hearts to dissent from this opinion, al 
though they had repeatedly been re sminded by their bi — non 
the older classe S, in the words of the old saw, that “all was not 
gold which glittered.” It 1s not our purpose at this stage of ont 
narrative, to inquire whether there were any just grounds for 
believing that our hero was not all that his outward seeming 
proclaimed him to be, or whether the evidence to which we 
have already re ferred, was not suflicient to satisfy all whose 
minds were not steeled by prejudice against the admission of 
truth, that he was a gentleman of distinguished note, and enti 
tled to every mark of high respect. Besides, Frizlington him 
self was not disposed to gratify idle curiosity, either by aflirm 
ing or denying the truth of the contradictory rumors touching 
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his personal concerns. Whatever was said or thought in refer- 
ence to himself, he regarded with the philosophic mdifference 
which seemed to be a prominent feature of his character. He 
kept his own councils, and continued to be studiously reserved, 
and aloof from communication. 

It was, a few days after the pleasure excursion to East Rock, 
that a venerable old gentleman, who had been confined nearly 
five months with the gout, was seen hobbling with much difh- 
culty across the principal square of the city. A splendid figure 
approached from the opposite direction and passed him. ‘The 
invalid turned round and rested on his crutches, while his eyes 
followed the receding form of the stranger. 

“Faith, a noble looking fellow,” said he to himself, aloud. “I 
wonder who he can be? It is nota familiar face.” 

“Can you tell me, ” inquired he of a boy who passed at that 
moment, “who yonder gentleman is ?” 

“| thought everybody knew the handsome stranger,” answer- 
ed the urchin, ina tone of surprise, and hastened on, 

Ile put the same question to another person, and was again 
answered, “the handsome stranger.” And then to a third, 
fourth, and fifth ; still the reply was, “the handsome stranger.” 

“'This is most extraordinary,” he cried with a bewildered air, 
and he made the best of his way home. 

“ Huphrasia, my dear,” he began, addressing his daughter, as 
he seated himself on the sofa out of breath ; “ Kuphrasia, my 
dear, | have seen in the course of my walk this afternoon, a 
very remarkable looking gentleman, and I have in vain tried to 
obtain information respecting him from persons I met on the 
way.” He then gave her a description of his appearance. 

“Oh, it is the handsome stranger,” replied Buphrasia, while a 
soft blush sutfused her countenance. 

‘The old gentleman raised his hands and dropped them in des- 
pair. 

“And who, in the name of a thousand fiends, is the handsome 
stranger! las he no other name?” he rejoined, working hin- 
self into a fever of passion. 

“Have a little patience, my dear father, and you shall hear 
all.” 

She then repeated the story of his high connections, great 
wealth, and the duel which had sent him off on his travels, with 
the embellishment, that his mind was in the very highest state 
of cultivation, and as luminous as the heavenly bodies. 

“Is Mr. Frizlington a married man?’ asked Mr. Rocking- 
ham, for such was the name of our gouty friend. 

“ He is single, as we learn from the best authority,” answered 
his daughter. 
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“A gentleman of his great respectability and high attain- 
ments,” said Mr. Rockingham, “must not be neglected ; it is 
due to the character of our city that he should be taken by the 
hand; and particularly asa stranger, he has claims upon our 
hospitality. Is not such your opinion, my dear daughter ?” 

“ Most certainly it is,” replied Euphrasia, while her manner 
indicated a slight fluttering of her nerves. She then asked, 
while the rich carnation of her cheeks assumed a deeper blush, 
whether it were not expedient to invite him to the party she 
was to give on ‘Thursday night. 

Her father said the same thought was passing through his 
own mind ; and after some further conversation upon the sub- 
ject, it was finally settled, that Frizlington should be solicited to 
hdhor them with his company on the evening we have desig- 
nated. Accordingly, an invitation, written in the very best style 
of female caligraphy, on embossed, rose-colored and rose-scented 
paper, was sent to Mr. Frizlington ; and to the unspeakable de- 
light of the fair lady, it was accepted in due form. ‘This con- 
descension on the part of the handsome stranger, could be at- 
tributed to nothing less than the irresistible influence exerted by 
the matchless charms of Miss Rockingham; for had he not 
hitherto baffled all attempts to draw him into familiar inter- 
course with society? Had he not rejected invitation alter invi- 
tation from the “fashionable circles?” Wrapped in solitary 
pride, as with a mantle, conscious of his own high deservings, 
and possessing that independence which wealth alone can give, 
he had walked the earth, a wonder and a mystery to those 
whose aliment consists in fashionable societies and amusements, 
But now there was a prospect of his bringing himself down to 
a level with common life. Miss Rockingham had noised abroad 
his acceptance of the invitation to her party. Many a belle en- 
vied her the high distinction he had conferred upon her. She 
had, without doubt, made a conquest of the rich Southron. As 
for the young lady herself, who shall depict the anticipative 
visions that floated in her imagination. ‘The approaching eve- 
ning, “big,” not “ with the fate of Cato and of Rome,” but with 
the fate of Ralphus Adolphus Augustus Frizlington and Eu- 
phrasia Clementine Rockingham, was the only theme on which 
she could think or talk. 

At length the slow wheels of time brought round the happy 
day, on the eveningof which the handsome stranger was to throw 
off the mask and domino. The sun rose in cloudless beauty— 
so also did Kuphrasia Clementine Rockingham. ‘The bay of 
the City of Elms slept without a wave to agitate its classy bo- 
som, and almost reflected back the beams of the rising sun upon 
the bald forehead of East Rock-—not alike unagitated was the 
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bosom of the beautiful Euphrasia. She felt the flutter of incip- 
ient love at her heart, and the warm current ran through her 
veins, producing those indescribable sensations known only to 
those whose dreams have not given place to realities. Noon 
arrived, ‘Then came the hour for personal adornment. Eu- 
phrasia was in her apartment. It was not long before she was 
arrayed in a dress singularly recherché, and remarkable for its 
beauty. It was tastefully and skillfully adapted to her form, so 
as to exhibit its perfect symmetry with the most pleasing effect. 
While her maid continued sedulously attentive in adjusting the 
slightest appearance of disorder in any part of it, Euphrasia 
stood before the mirror, viewing with a very pardonable feeling 
of self-complacency the reflection of those acknowledged charms 
which were now heightened by the studied elegance of her &t- 
tire. Nothing was now wanting to give the finishing touch to 
the embellishment of her person, but the renovating and beauti- 
fying hand of Mr. Wigly, the hair-dresser. No fille de cham- 
bre was competent to the task of adjusting the ringlets upon the 
fair brow of Miss Rockingham. She intended to shine, not 
only as the mistress, but as the queen of the evening. The 
hour appointed for the hair-dresser’s attendance had arrived. 
She carefully seated herself, and awaited his appearance. 

“Why don’t he come? What keeps him away? Every mo- 
ment now seems an age,” exclaimed the impatient girl, becom- 
ing fidgety and uneasy. A little servant girl entered the room 
and said that a barber was waiting at the street door, and wished 
to know whether that was the house where his services were 
wanted, 

‘ What a stupid thing you are,” said Euphrasia, getting out 
of all manner of patience ; “did I not tell you to show him to 
my room the moment he arrived ?” 

* Yes ma'm,” answered the child confusedly, “ but—but”—— 

“'Phats enough,” said Euphrasia, interrupting her, “now 
run instantly and conduct Mr. Wigly here.” 

Atier a few moments the door was again opened. 

_ ©'Phe barber, ma’m,” said the child, ushering in that very 
important personage. 

“And so, Mr. Wigly, you have come at last,” exclaimed 
Miss Rockingham, not raising her head, for she was busily en- 
gaged, at the moment, in arranging certain ringlets of false hair 
that lay in her lap. 

“Lucy,” said she, to her maid, “hand me the remaining 
curls trom that table; Lucy, do you hear me? Why do you 
not obey! Lucy, you act strangely. Why do you stare so? 
Have you never seen a barber before ?” 

Surprised at Lucy’s manner, Euphrasia turned her head to 
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see what there was in : the hae vtonadte appearance to produce 
so singular an effect upon her maid. Had a thunderbolt de 
scended and stricken her to the earth, she could not have been 
deprived more gee of sense and motion, than she appa 
rently was by the glance she now directed, for the first time, at 
the apparition before her. She gave a quick, sharp ery, such as 
immediately follows the infliction of a heavy and stunning blow, 
and then fell back in her chair. For some moments she was 
utterly unable to speak or move, while she regarded, with a 
steady, corpse-like glare, the object whose presence had caused 
so fearful a change to come over her. 

At length, having in a measure recovered hersel!, she was 
able to gasp out, with a convulsive catch of the breath, “ the 
handsome stranger.” 

He it was, gentle reader, who stood before her, with a dress 
ing case and other appurtenances of a barber. 

“ Speak,” said Euphrasia, half rising from her chair, and with 
a wild energy of manner and expression, “ what brings you 
here? What does this mean? Who, and what are you !” 

“Tam,” said Frizlington, with the most perfect sel{-possession, 
“a journeyman barber in the employ of Mr. Wigly, having this 
day commenced an engagement with him.” 

“ A journeyman barber !” echoed the astonished girl, and she 
looked at him with a frightful stare, as if her senses were about 
deserting her. 

Mr. Frizlington repeated that he was by “ profession” a bar 
ber, and hair-dresser; and then, with a deferential homage and 
politeness that would have done honor to a Gallic protesseur, 
he signified that he awaited the lady’s pleasure for a trial of his 
skill. 

“Then you are nota rich planter from the great valley of the 
Mississippi?” cried the still agitated young lady, in a voice that 
denoted the bitter anguish of her feelings. 

‘No mem,” said Frizlington, “I was never there in all my 
life.” 

“ Nor the proprietor of two thousand negroes ?” she screamed. 

“ Never owned a nigger, mem, and never will, thank heaven.” 

“And you never fought a duel?” continued she, with a 
screech. 

“ Never, mem, never; I’m above such low business, mem ; 
I've a character to support, mem; it’s a bad practice, mem, very ; 
I endeavor to discourage it, mem, by my own example, thank 
heaven,” and he bowed most profoundly. 

“The students were right,” exclaimed Euphrasia, with a deep 
sigh. “Oh, what a pertect fool I have made of tnysel!.” 

“ Well,” said she, to Frizlington, “ you are certainly entitled 
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to credit for having kept your lips sealed so long, for had you 
uttered a tithe of the words which have now fallen from your 
lips, you would have betrayed yourself. You may retire, sir.” 

“Then, mem, you have no occasion for me to-day ?” 

“| have said, sir, that you may retire.” 

He bowed and withdrew. 

Here was “a frost, a killing frost,” which nipped the hopes 
of Euphrasia in the bud. ‘The wealth of the handsome stranger, 
the plantation and the two thousand slaves, with all their asso- 
ciations, of a sunny clime, flowery meads, and spicy groves, 
had in a moment fled, and, “like the baseless fabric of a vision,” 
left nothing behind——but a barber. “O lame and impotent 
conclusion!” Chagrin and mortification almost overwhelmed 
her. But how was she to get out of her present dilemma? 
How could she answer the thousand questions that would be 
propounded to her in the evening? There was no other way 
than to be taken suddenly ill, and indefinitely postpone the party ; 
in which scheme she was aided and abetted by her maid. The 
young lady immediately took to her bed, and servants were des- 
patched to all the guests with the mournful intelligence of her 
illness, and her consequent disability to see her friends on that 
evening. 

As for Mr. Ralphus Adolphus Augustus Frizlington, he was 
a man like Eugene Aram, whose mind was equal to any for- 
tune. On his first arrival at the City of Elms, it was not his 
intention to abide in the hotel in which he had taken up his 
lodgings longer than a few days. He thought he had as much 
right to strut his “little hour” as any of the “small gentry,” 
who infest fashionable hotels and public places. He did not 
dream of becoming a “Lion,” but finding that honors were 
thrown upon him, he prolonged his stay, and began to think se- 
riously of a matrimonial speculation. But, alas! landlord's 
bills must be settled. Mr. Frizlington had not the means of 
liquidating his, when presented. So he sought employment at 
his old trade of shaving and hair-dressing, and succeeded in 
engaging his services to Mr. Wigly, the accomplished barber, 
hair-dresser, peruke maker, and so forth. 

It may be asked why Mr. Frizlington did not leave the city 
immediately after his true character became known? = Mr. Friz- 
lington’s leonine elevation had not been of his own seeking— 
there was no imposture on his part, and he was too much of a 
philosopher to care the value of a cup of small beer as to how 
many false estimates were put upon his character. One thing 
he was sure of: he was a PRINCE OF BARBERS, and with that 
reputation he was satisfied. 


D. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF BURNS. 


THE MARINER'S RETURN 


Tur home of my youth | had lett, 
For the far-distant land of the free, 

And a glance of the mind o'er the past, 
But saddened reflection to me 

1 bad thought of the one who had vowed, 
By all that was sacred above, 

To smile not on those of the crowd, 


Nor to share with another her love. 


I had heeded the pledge but too oft, 

For the tear and the sigh were to me 
As the charm of the music and soft, 

While it floats on the breath of the sea 
"Twas duplicity’s vowe that 1 heard, 

And I drank of the poisonous sweet, 
Enraptured I dwelt on each word, 

As they fell from the lips of deceit 


Again | returned to that home, 


As a wanderer wide o'er the main ; 


But the dreams of my youth—they had flown, 


And my thoughts were with reason again ; 


For I went where in youth | had heard 
Of the faith that the angels could keep, 
Where I felt, as ] treasured each word, 


*Twas the boon of celestials to wee p- 


And I saw at the altar of vows, 
Where faith is ne'er plighted in vain, 
The form of a stranger with one 
I ne’er wish to dream of again. 
And now, tar away from that home, 
Will I traverse the wild raging sea, 
For life hath no pleasure like that 


Of the dark bounding Inllow to me 


RECOLLECTIONS OF BURNS 


Apovr an hour’s ride from Cortlandville, one of the most 
beautiful and romantic villages of Western New York, resides 
Thomas Kennedy, an emigrant from old Scotia’s far-famed Jand 
of romance and song. Although his head is silvered by the 
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frosts of more than eighty winters, the undiminished lustre of 
his eye, his elastic step, and erect gait, tell that he yet feels but 
lightly the hand of time, and is still in the enjoyment of a 
“green old age.” 

Possessed of a highly cultivated mind, enriched by extensive 
reading, and a large acquaintance with men of different nations, 
and well versed in the history and literature of his native land, 
and gifted with a pleasing manner of communicating his ideas, 
a more agreeable acquaintance can scarcely be found ; especially 
for those who love to listen to spirit-stirring, marvelous legends 
of the “ olden time,” in which the history of Scotland so much 
abounds. He used to appear peculiarly attached to the society 
of the young, and many a long, happy winter's evening have 
I spent by his cheerful fireside, in innocent amusement, and as 
the well worn chess-board was set aside, and the venerable 
patriarch drew from his capacious pocket the curiously formed 
snuil-box, inscribed with a thousand quaint devices, and the 
heir-loom of many generations, we used as it were instinctively 
to draw our chairs closer around the old historian, to listen to 
some well authenticated tale of danger incurred by flood or 
field, which none could relate better than himself. 

Among the most interesting of his narrations were those re- 
specting the poet, Burns, with whom he was intimately acquaint- 
ed for several years, both in his youth, before he began to be 
celebrated as a poet, and in later life, when he was forced to 
contend with the rude blasts of adversity, and struggle with se- 
vere poverty —a lot which his independent and manly spirit was 
but poorly fitted to bear. Mr. K. ever spoke of Burns with that 
enthusiasm and reverence, which is almost universally mani- 
fested by Scotchmen, in speaking of their truly national poet, 
and which gave an interest to the incidents which he related, 
which can only be fully felt when heard from his own lips ; 
while the richly bound and much used works of Burns, which 
adorned his library, gave good evidence in what estimation his 
favorite author was held by his early friend. 

Whatever relates to Burns, whether concerning his public or 
private character, cannot but be interesting to all who are fa 
miliar with the writings of Caledonia’s favorite bard. Although 
most of his works, and comparatively full details of his life, 
have long been before the public, there are yet some parts of the 
former, and incidents in the latter, not entirely devoid of inte- 
rest, which have never been published. Respecting the merit ot 
Burns as a poet, nothing need here be said. The intelligent de- 
cision of an enlightened public, in both the old and new world, 
has for many years assigned the productions of the Ayrshire 
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ploughman a place in the first rank of those who have been 
gifted with the inspiration of the muse. 

Though eminently a national poet, and one who has done 
more than auy of his countrymen to perpetuate the peculiar 
dialect of his native land, yet his fame belongs not to his coun 
try alone—the more so, as she proved herself unworthy of so 
distinguished a son, by the cruel treatment which he received 
at her hands in his hour of need. No: His name belongs to 
the world, and will be gratefully remembered by all who delight 
to indulge in those feelings of love and tenderness, which he so 
deeply felt himself, and so often beautifully expressed. 

But though the merit of Burns as a poet has been generally 
acknowledged, his character as a man has been severe ly, and 
often unjustitiably attacked, by those evidently unqualified to 
judge of, or make due allowance for, the circumstances in which 
he was placed. 

Many a would-be critic, possessed of a genius which would 
bear no more comparison to that of Burns than that of the fire- 
fly to the noon-day sun, under the disguise, and with the flimsy 

excuse of affected “pity at the failings of so great a man” - 
* would have passed over in silence, but duty to posterity”—“ 1m- 
partiality’—and a host of the like hypocritical pretences, has 
delighted to seize on the imperfections of his character, or irreg 
ularities in his life, and exhibit them to the public as most glar 
ing faults, and unpardonable sins, almost, indeed, too icredible 
for belief. ‘To say nothing of the uncalled for censure of his 
biographers, Currie and Walker, many will doubtless recollect 
the vindictive attack made upon him a few months since in a 
foreign journal, and copied without comment tito several pe- 
riodicals of this country, in which the author coolly endeavors 
to show that Burns was totally destitute of religious principle, 
and represents his private character as on a level with the most 
degraded of mankind. Far be it from us to deny that he 
had his failings,—call them, if you please, gross imimoralities, 
nor would we wish to palliate or hide his errors; but certainly, 
if any man ever possessed claims to have his faults regarded 
with a lenient eye, and to have the severity of censure passed 
upon them mitigated, that man was Burns. And those who 
have delighted in exposing his errors, would have been en- 
gaged in an employment far more benevolent and charitable, 
had they been half as solicitous about recording his noble ac 
tions, and exhibiting the generous feelings which ever animated 
his bosom, as they have to discover and condemn the weak 
points in his nature. ‘That the poet was naturally possessed 
of the kindest and most generous feelings of which human 
nature is susceptible, is evident from his published corres- 
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pondence, and one or two incidents in illustration of this, of the 
many with which Mr. KX. was personally acquainted, deserve to 
be recorded. 

Himself, when about seventeen, with his brother Gilbert, were 
engaged in mowing, some two or three miles from home, their 
dinner being brought to them in the field where they were at 
work. On one occasion, as they were about to sit down to their 
humble repast, with appetites sharpened by their severe toil, an 
aged traveler on foot, evidently in needy circumstances, was 
passing, who eyed their provision with so wistful a look, that 
Burns immediately offered, and insisted upon his accepting his 
share of the dinner, while he resumed and continued his labor 
until night, without tasting food. 

On another occasion, he had for some time been in the habit 
of Jaying aside a few pence weekly, from his slender earnings, 
to purchase a book entitled, English Collection of Songs, which 
he had read, and was very anxious to own. By the most rigid 
economy, he at length acquired a sum sufficient to obtain the 
much-desired work, and was on his way to procure the volume, 
when passing by a wretched looking cottage, he heard the cry 
of children for bread. Prompted by the generous feelings of 
his heart, he entered to learn the condition of the family, and 
found a weak, emaciated mother, engaged with her needle, sew- 
ing together some rags to cover her half naked and starving 
children, who were shivering around her without food or fire, 
exposed to the inclemencies of a cold November blast, which 
found its way through many an open crevice into their misera- 
ble tenement. 

The woman informed him that her husband had left them 
several weeks before, in a drunken frolic, since which they had 
not heard from him, and that they had that morning eaten their 
last meal of potatoes, which was the only food they had tasted 
for several days, nor did they know from what source they were 
to obtain more. Burns could hear no more, but placing before 
them the few shillings he had suffered such self-denial to pro- 
cure, without waiting for the thanks of the grateful family, ex- 
cept as they were expressed by tears of joy, retraced his steps 
home ; and often, says Mr. K., have I heard him say he experi- 
enced more pleasure from that act, than he should from the pos- 
session of the best library in the kingdom. 

Many more instances of this kind might be mentioned, with 
which Mr. K. was personally acquainted, which, though they 
may seem of small importance to many, are yet the most essen- 
tial in determining the real nature of the man ; for these private 
acts of benevolence and kindness, which were never designed 
for the public eye, afford the true index to his real character, 
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and show that he possessed as kind and generous a heart as ever 
beat. 

One of the most striking and prominent traits in the charac- 
ter of Burns, was that spirit of noble and manly imdependence, 
which he exhibited in every situation of lite. Indeed. so far 
did he carry this feeling, that it almost eeased to be a virtue in 
him; for it ts clear that he brought unnecessary suffering upon 
himself and family, trom beimg too proud to accept of favors 
freely offered. Whatever other faults he may have had, that of 
living on the charity of triends, or of ingratitude for the benefits 
he received, was not among the number. © | was,” says Mr. K., 
“in circumstances to have aided him much, while he resided in 
Mauchline, without meommoding myself, bad not his extreme 
senusitiveness in regard to recciving favors without returning a 
compensation, made it often painful to offer even the smallest 
wid, lest his delicate feelings of independence might be hurt, by 
bemae reminded of his dependence on others tor the means of 
support. Atone time, having learned that his family were des 
titute of bread, I sent him a barrel of flour as a present, but it 
was with the greatest difficulty that he could be prevailed upon 
to accept it, and was only finally induced to do so, on condition 
of his being permitted to make satisfaction as soon as he obtain 
ed the means. He much preferred to sutler in misery and want 
than live dependent on his friends for support, or be engaged in 
any transaction which might be termed little or dishonorable ; 
and even while refusing the remuneration offered by ‘Thompson 
for his poems furnished to his collection of Scottish sous, | 
have known his family in want of the most common necessaries 
of life, without the means of procuring them. 

“Nothing could exceed the patience and affection manifested 
by Mrs. Burns toward her husband, even in the most trymy sit 
uations. Many an evening have I spent by their © ingle side,” 
but vot an unkind word have I ever heard her speak, not a re 
proachful look have Lever seen her cast at her husband, al 
though often placed in circumstances such as most women would 
have thought abundantly justified them in giving their lords a 
severe castigation, with the tongue, at least, if not with some 
more potent weapon, She ever looked on the failings of her 
husband with the most indulgent eve, and when (as was some- 
times the case) he returned trom a meeting with his boon com 
panions, in a condition which showed he had been making too 
free with the bowl, he ever found her waiting to welcome him 
with a cheerful fire and a kind word; and though he did some- 
times, in moments of excitement, when borne down by trouble, 
use expressions to her which he would in his sober moments 
never have uttered, yet the pure flame of her earliest love was 
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never quenched by any unkindness on the part of her husband, 
nor by the rude storms of adversity with which she was called 
to contend, but with a steadily increasing brightness lit and 
cheered the pathway of the poet to the tomb, and sweetened the 
bitter cup which fortune compelled him to drink during the last 
years of his toilsome life.” 

It is well known that Burns was a member of the Bachelor's 
Club, an association conducted in some respects on similar prin- 
ciples to the debating societies of the present day. Doubtless it 
is to the advantages derived from those societies, that we may 
ascribe much of the power and interest which characterized him 
in private conversation, while they at the same time afforded 
him the opportunity of exercising his poetical powers. Mr. K. 
was a member of the club in Mauchline at the same time with 
Burns, and relates many incidents of interest respecting the poet 
there, while yet a “youth, to fortune and to fame unknown.” 
He states that Burns was by far the best extemporaneous speaker 
in the society, being distinguished for a command of language, 
force of expression, and originality of ideas, beyond what is 
usually acquired by persons in his rank of life. On one oc- 
casion Burns was called on by the members for an extempore 
song, and, after about five minutes thought, gave the following, 
copied from the original, in Mr. K’s possession. 


** Oh, let each unco care awa’, 
When here we meet thegither, 
And blithely spend the closing day 


Sae merry wi’ each ither. 


Fu’ mony an en’en hae we met, 
A band o° cantie birkies, 
Fu’ mony an en’en shall we yet, 


To toast our bonnie lasses. 


Then let us gie the hour to song, 
And think nae more of sorrow, 
And as sae blithe we gang along, 
We ‘ll never trouble borrow." 


This, with a few other pieces composed on similar occasions, 
are preserved by Mr. K., not so much on account of their high 
poetic merit, as mementoes of the first attempts of the bard in 
that art, in which he afterwards immortalized his name. It is 
ever interesting to observe the first steps by which men of genius 
have risen to distinction and fame, and a survey of the earlier 
part of the lives of such, is often more pleasing than when they 
have become better known to the public. 
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In regard to the religious sentiments of Burns, it may be 
thought unnecessary to speak, as they are perhaps sufliciently 
well understood from his poems and correspondence already 
published ; and yet the following extract, coped from a letter 
addressed to Mr. K. about four weeks before his death, may not 
prove entirely without interest. . 

_At this day, when the real merit of the poet is justly appre- 
ciated, and the trumpet tongue of fame has assigned hima place 
among the gifted ones of earth, every thing which throws light 
on his peculiar tenets must be considered worthy of preservation, 
especially what his own pen has furnished to confidential friends, 
and which may consequently be relied on, as exhibiting his true 
feelings. 


“ June (8th, 1796.—Here I am, tossed on a bed of thorns by 
these cursed rheumatic pains, which you know have been tor 
menting me some weeks, and which seem sent as my execution 
ers ; at least, such I fear they will prove, unless 1 am soon rid of 
them; and as though I had not already suffered enough, you 
must needs add another pang to my wretched existence, by your 
kind letter received this morning.” 1 warn you, on pain of my 
eternal displeasure, and as you regard my peace of mind, to lay 
me under no more obligations of this sort to you, until Lam 
obliged to request them. You know me too well to think me 
ungrateful, but let me tell you frankly, that I cannot bring my 
self to accept of favors, however much I may need them, unless 
I see it likely that | am to possess the means of returning them. 
O, this cursed poverty! this soul-degrading dependence on the 
favor of others! “Tis worse than the punishment of Sisyphus 
and Tantalus. I know not in what the punishment of the 
damned is hereafter to consist, but I can conceive of no more ex- 
quisite torment, than for a man possessed of true independence 
of spirit to see all his exertions to obtain a competence mocked 
by Fortune, and himself compelled to drag out a wretched eter 
nity, a miserable dependent on the favor of others tor a bare 
subsistence. Why is it that we see such knaves and blockheads 
as Sir A.'f. and Lord N. rolling in splendor and wealth, while 
many an honest fellow like S- whom nature has stamped 
as a true nobleman, is compelled to wear out his life by the 
sweat of his brow, in the vale of obscurity? LI can only account 
for this apparent inconsistency in the government of the unt- 
verse, by supposing we are not to be rewarded in this world ac 
cording to our deeds ; and each succeeding year, with its severe 
lesson of experience and observation, has but served to contirm 
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my mind in thin opinion. Although I have been far from as- 
senting to all the doctrines maintained by our bigoted, well- 

salaried clergy, | have ever looked upon true religion as that 
best calculated to secure our happiness here and hereafter : and 
however much posterity may magnify my faults when I ‘shuffle 
off this mortal coil, yet they can uever deprive me of the con- 
solation Lhave experienced, and still feel, in looking forward 
to a future state, where all wrongs shall be redressed, and every 
one treated according to his true merit. [| have never wished to 
conceal it from myself, that I have many sins to answer for, nor 
yet to make the injuries | have received from others an excuse 
for my own errors ; I trust not in my own merit, but in the great 
atonement made for all mankind. 

“Tam sensible that in my present situation [ cannot continue 
long, and yet methinks I should not feel irreconciled to making 
the creat exchange, were it not for leaving a helpless family de- 
pendent on the cold sympathy of an unfeeling world for sup- 
port. Ihave ever endeavored to instruct my children in the 
duties and principles of religion, however little I may have 
practiced them myself, and to think they must be left without a 
father’s care, scattered from home, to grow up it may be in igno- 
rance and vice, 0, it is too muc ho * 


* * * * . * . 


Such was the man whom Scotland was ashamed to own until 
he was beyond the reach of praise or censure—sentiments wor- 
thy of the author of the “Cotter’s Saturday Night”’—and such 
are some of the traits in the life of the man, whose works to 
read is to admire ; which show that he was possessed in a high 
degree of the finer sensibilities and nobler feelings which dig- 
nily human nature, It was not our purpose to write an eulogy 
on the name of Burns. No higher meed of praise can he re- 
ceive than has already been awarded him. It was our only 
wish to rescue from oblivion a few memorials of the man whose 
name many will ever remember with grateful feelings, and 
whose works will live as long as the language in which they 
were written shall endure. A. 
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She was a rare embodiment. I’ve sat 
By her at evening, when the day declined, 
And drank the spirit of the sunset in ; 


And gazed with her upon its golden sheen: 
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And when the occidental gold became 


Commingled with the delicate purple 

Of the cloud, touching the soft outhoe with 

A prevailing beauty ; ia those moments, 

] have felt that I had kindred being 

With the clouds, and that my lite, like theirs, was 
“hined upon trom Lleaven. And Fancy lent 

Me wings, and I was with them—and their liht 
Robes were round me—and we were lifted on 
The south wind's breath—and bore upon the sound 
Of waters—and pillowed on the bosom 

Of the twilaht. And the world was ‘neath us, 
Like a garden—and the gem’'d sky above 

Was our pavilion. Thus went | ever 

When I sat with her upon the spirits’ 

Pinions, till by the gentle utterance 


Of her maiden thouvhts, the revere was broken K 


ATHENS, AT THE TIME OF THE APOSTLE PAUL 


To the scholar, no subject possesses more interest, or is so 
replete with instruction, as the history and varied fortunes of the 
Queen of Grecian cities. Yet its interest can, at best, give rise 
but to the most melancholy associations, and its instruction lead 
to no other results, than to demonstrate the instability of the 
basis, on which rests the durability of states and empires. Athens, 
once denominated the “ eye of Greece,” though she now presents 
but the shadow of her former self, must ever be regarded as the 
first home of the arts and sciences, as the great focus from 
whence has emanated those powerful rays of tellectual light, 
which have enlightened the whole world, in each successive age. 
In the contemplation of her history, her rapid and brilliant ascent 
from obscurity—the dazzling eminence to which she attamed, 
and her ignominious fall—we are wont to overlook her present 
degraded condition, as “trampled by the timid slave,” and only 
view her as she appeared, when at the zenith of her glory and 
her power; when there was collected within her walls, more 
that was splendid in architecture, brilliant in science, and beau 
tiful in art, than in all the world besides. At this period of her 


history, Athens presents to the classic scholar, a spectacle of 


surpassing interest. He loves to wander amid the scenes which 
learning and science, as well as time, has consecrated. He de 
lights to gather the rich harvest of intellectual improvement, 
from a well directed contemplation of her varied tmaygniticence 
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and receive instruction from silent communion with her departed 
sages and philosophers. ‘To the patriot and the statesman, the 
former history of Athens is no less interesting, than to the scholar; 
for there is scarcely a foot of Grecian soil, but has been enriched 
with the noblest Athenian blood, shed in the sacred cause of 
liberty ; and her code of laws still exists for models of modern 
polity and jurisprudence. The former may learn of valor and 
disinterested patriotism in the examples of Miltiades and ‘Them- 
istocles, and the latter can imbibe political integrity and honesty 
of purpose, in contemplating the characters of Pericles and 
Phocion. But to the Christian, this splendid city of antiquity 
possesses an interest, in its nature and power, unknown to him 
whose objects of pursuit are confined within the narrow limits 
of the visible creation. ‘Though its former history is none the 
less interesting to him than to others, there is, however, a period 
less remote, when it assumes an interest of surpassing power. 
That period is when she was visited by the great “ Apostle of 
the Gentiles.” 

Prior to this occurrence, Athens had fallen from the noble 
eminence which she occupied, when Cimon and Aristides led 
her patriotic sons to battle with the myriads of the Persian 
monarch, and when her councils were swayed by the wisdom of 
Pericles and Alcibiades. Once she had fallen before the con- 
quering arms of a sister republic. ‘The ambitious Macedonian 
had crushed her power and trampled her liberties in the dust, 
in spite of the momentary enthusiasm in their defense, with 
which the eloquence of Demosthenes had inspired his enervated 
countrymen. The iron hosts of Sylla had made her streets the 
scenes of desolation, and polluted her classic halls and splendid 
temples with the blood of her citizens. Again plundered by 
the monster, Tiberius, she had barely begun to emerge from her 
fallen condition, when the barbarian hordes from the North, 
having laid waste the fairest portions of central and Southern 
Kurope, at length reached the consecrated soil of Greece, and 
swept it as with the “ besom of destruction.” Though this last 
misfortune had destroyed many of her most magnificent works, 
and crushed the remaining spirit of freedom that existed among 
the Athenians ; yet so much of love for the arts and the per- 
fections of architecture was still cherished by them, that their 
city had again risen, like the phenix from the ashes of its sire, 
to nearly its former degree of splendor. ‘Their nationat and 
moral character had, however, undergone an entire revolution. 
Instead of the bold and patriotic defenders of liberty, they had 
again become the abject slaves of Rome, whose iron yoke they 
had received, almost without a show of resistance ; and instead 
of the once intelligent and independent citizens, who proudly 
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trod her glorious streets in conscious superiority of intellect and 
refinement, their places were filled by descendants unworthy of 
their noble parentage, enervated by luxury and debased by su 

perstition ; whose sole occupation, according to the brief, but 
significant language of holy writ, was to learn or communicate 
some “new thing.” And so demoralizing an effect had the 
superstitions which they regarded, produced on their character, 
that, (as was remarked by an ancient author,) “ it was far easier 
to find a vod, than a man there.” 

Such was the condition of Athens and her citizens, when the 
Apostle Paul entered her gates, bearing the glad news of salva 
tion, and declaring the subversion of every system of religion 
inconsistent with the righteous revelation of the will of God. 
The Apostle doubtless entered this ancient seat of the muses 
and the arts, with far different feelings than he had entered any 
of the splendid cities of Asia; and of all the others who were 
divinely selected for the sacred office of heralds of a new and 
true religion, so much elevated above the senseless superstitions 
of heathenism, he was the best adapted to the task of meeting 
the subtile objections and doginas of the philosophic sects of 
Athens. 

He was a scholar, and ere the sacred light of heaven had 
dawned upon his mind, in his way to Demascus, he had delved 
deeply in Grecian lore, and drawn from its inexhaustible mines 
of intellectual wealth, that knowledge, with which he had 
strengthened his powerful intellect, and trained it to appreciate 
to the full extent they merited, all that was rich in art, useful 
in science, and ennobling in philosophy; and often, when 
seated at the feet of the learned Gamaliel, or pursuing his studies 
amid the romantic scenery of his own classic ‘Tarsus, he had 
longed to view the scenes which had been hallowed by the 
triumphs of the arts and sciences, and to slake his thirst for 
knowledge at those rich fountains, from which had issued so 
many a copious stream to enrich the world. He was eloquent, 
and the thought of Demosthenes would naturally inspire him 
with a desire to witness the spot where he had thundered forth 
his burning philippics in the ears of his assembled countrymen ; 
and to mingle with the descendants of those, who, by the sur- 
passing eloquence of this great orator, were aroused from luxury 
and vice, to make one more glorious stand, one more noble effort 
to retrieve their lost state, and retain that freedom which had 
been purchased at the price of the blood of their fathers. He 
was a philosopher, and scenes esteemed so sacred by sages and 
scholars of every age and name, would also have charms for 
him. The study of the works of Plato and of “ Athens’ wisest 
son,” could have no other influence, than to increase an already 
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ardeut desire of visiting those places which their presence and 
teachings have rendered so deeply interesting. ‘The time for the 
consummation of his youthful wishes had now arrived; but a 
change had taken place in all his views and feelings; yea, his 
very heart had undergone an entire moral revolution, and he 
had now entered Athens, not as the mere spectator of her mag- 
nificence ; not the simple learner of her exalted knowledge, and 
attendant on the teachings of her philosophy. No, he had come 
as an actor iu the midst of her citizens; as the feacher ot a re- 
ligion, which, for purity and moral grandeur, as far excelled the 
vain philosophy of her Socrates, as did the life, sufferings, and 
death of Jesus Christ, those of her purest sage. He came, to 
enrich them with a knowledge, the exalted nature of which was 
far above their highest conceptions,—to rival the eloquence of 
their greatest: orator,—to overthrow the altars of their heathen 
deities, and to convert their splendid temples into sanctuaries 
for the worship of the only living and true God, 

After the Apostle’s entrance into the city, the scriptures repre- 
sent him as disputing daily in the forum, with the subtlest and 
most acute reasoners of the various philosophical sects. As this 
occupied but a comparatively small portion of his time, he nat- 
urally sought to gratify his curiosity and classic taste, as well as 
to become acquainted with the manners and characters of the 
citizens, in observing whatever was rare or magnificent in the 
external appearance of the city, and watching the crowds which 
constantly thronged its spacious streets, He visited the porticoes, 
where in days of yore the most distinguished philosophers had 
held their disputations and revealed to their disciples the myste- 
ries of their subtile art. He wandered along the spacious Cer- 
amicus, where every footstep fell upon the graves of the mighty 
dead, who had fallen in battle for their country. He traversed 
the olive groves of the Illyssus, and strayed through the re- 
nowned Academica, around which flowed the perennial waters 
of the Cephisus; and, as natural to the scholar, called up before 
his mind the venerable forms of Piuto and his learned compeers, 
surrounded by groups of attentive disciples. He gazed with 
admiration upon the splendid temples of the Olympian Gods, 
and recognized in each surpassing statue, the master-hand of 
Phidias. Scenes and thoughts like these, would seem calculated 
to render the Apostle forgetful of the single object for which he 
had come to Athens. But though to his classical mind these 
objects lost none of their interest as works of art, or as asso- 
ciated with the triumphs of science, yet, deeply imbued with 
the spirit of his glorious Master, when he wept over the guilty 
city, which he would gladly have saved from impending ruin ; 
the servant also, viewing the people in respect of their moral 
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condition, was deeply affected by the evident results which a 
degrading superstition had wrought upon its votaries. The 
sacred historian relates, that “ the spirit of Paul was stirred in 
him, when he saw the city wholly given up to idolatry.” For, 
in accordance with that inherent spirit of devotion, which 
prompts the human race, in every age, to adore a superior, all- 
controlling power, there was not a temple, from the stately Par 
thenon, that towered from the summit of the Acropolis, to the 
humble chapel reared in the midst of the Agora, but was con- 
secrated to its peculiar deity. Not a grove, but bore the name 
of a sylvan nymph, or a fountain, but boasted of its own bright 
Naiad. 

Looking on these conclusive evidences of the moral degra- 
dation to which Polytheism had reduced its votaries, the soul of 
the Apostle melted within him, and he yearned to lead their 
minds to nobler conceptions of moral duty —to direct their ex- 
cessive zeal in the worship of false gods, to the pure and holy 
religion, of which he was the appointed minister, and to declare 
to them the glories of the heavenly world, in comparison with 
which their fabled Elysium was an abode of woe. It has been 
said that the Apostle held daily disputings in the forum, from 
which contests, he appeurs, at length, to have come forth the 
victor, An opportunity for his making a more general declara- 
tion of the nature of that religion, which it was his object to 
establish on the ruins of Paganism, soon presented itself. ‘The 
Stoics, Epicureans, and other sects of philosophers, had each in 
turn been put to silence, by his more powerful reasoning. Stung 
to the heart by their disgraceful defeat, they at first endeavored 
to confound him by scotls and sneers, the usual weapons of the 
discomfited champions of falsehood and error. But failing in 
this also, they resolved to arraign the “ babbler” before the august 
tribunal of the Areopagus, as a court of last resort. ‘There he 
was accordingly brought, and being called upon to declare those 
things, concerning which the wise men of the city had been so 
perplexed, the Apostle gave utterance to one of the most elo- 
quent and unanswerable sermons ever delivered before a human 
audience. 

What a change was here, for the despised follower of the 
“meek and lowly Nazarene!’ How different his situation, than 
a few years before, when stoned and left for dead by the citizens 
of Lystra, or but a few months back, when he had suffered in 
the dungeons of Phillippi! He was now in the midst of the 
renowned Areopagus of Athens, whose decisions in legal matters 
were held as indisputable, and at the present day, are considered 
aS patterns of judicial law. How glorious the scene around 
him, and how sublime the emotions, that must have swelled his 
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breast, as he cast his experienced*eye upon the various persons 
and objects, which met his view, on every side! He stood on 
the “hill of Mars,” with the glorious city spread out in lengthened 
rows of stately temples and palaces, beneath and around him. 
ln his immediate presence were thousands of Athenians, of every 
age and rank, waiting for the “new things” which they expected 
to hear from the lips of the Bastern stranger. Before him, and 
beyond the waving sea of heads, rose the Acropolis, with its 
“tiara of proud towers,” whose summit was crowned with the 
glittering temple of the Athenian Minerva, goddess of wisdom 
and the arts, and from time immemorial the guardian deity of 
the city. Farther on towards the south, on an extended plain, 
rose the vast columns of the temple of Olympian Jove, and even 
beyond this towered the poetical Hymettus, on whose top the 
declinig sun was now casting back his golden rays. Animated 
by such a scene, and deeply impressed with the importance of 
the solemn truths he was about to utter, the Apostle appeared to 
the anxious crowd, where every murmur was hushed, and upon 
which a stillness, like the silence of the grave, had fallen, the 
personification of deity itself. “ Raising his arm to speak, it was 
with the majesty of a man, into whom the Spirit of God hath 
rushed,” he is reported to have said, “ Ye men of Athens, I find 
among ye an altar with this inseription— 70 the unknown God. 
Ye worship in ignorance, the same deity | serve. ‘T'o you un- 
known tll now, to you be it now revealed.” 

He then proceeded to show them the folly of their supersti- 
tions, and the utter worthlessness of all their sacrifices and 
idolatrous rites, and to expound to them the simple doctrines of 
the religion of Jesus Christ. In a strain of impassioned elo- 
quence, he spoke of a coming judgment, a world of righteous 
retribution, and of the assurance which God had given to the 
world, of a resurrection from the dead. 

At the mention of the resurrection from the dead, the long 
pent up malice and wrath of his opponents burst forth on every 
side. ‘The frown of the Stoic, the scoff of the Cynic, and the 
jest of the Epicurean, were freely lavished on the Apostle and 
his faith. But in spite of the infidelity and opposition of these 
demi-gods of wisdom, the hearts of the people were touched as 
with the finger of God, and even among the haughty Areopa- 
gites, one at least was found, who was willing to forsake the wor- 

ship of idols, and bow in submission to the mild sceptre of the 
“Prince of Peace.” 

This was the last time that Paul appeared in public, during 
his stay at Athens, as the sacred historian concludes his briet 
narration by saying that he then “departed from thence,” and 
the ultimate results of that powerful sermon must therefore 
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remain unknown, till that day when “the secrets of all hearts 
shall be revealed.” 

Eighteen hundred years have nearly passed since the Apostle 
Paul stood on “ Mars Hill,” the first preacher of Christ to the 
Gentiles. Since that time, revolution after revolution, like the 
successive waves of the ocean, have swept over the earth, and 
buried in their progress the brightest glories and memorials of 
anuquity. ‘The temples of the ancient deities are now forsaken 
of their worshipers—incense has ceased to rise before their 
images, and their altars have crumbled to the dust; while the 
religion of the cross, the religion preached by Paul, has become 
established not only in Athens and Greece, but in every civilized 
nation on the globe. And it would be no more a matter of sur 
prise, than any of the wonderful changes which have occurred 
for the few centuries past, if Athens, once more free and inde 
pendent, should eventually become the radiating point of rel: 
gious, as she was formerly of intellectual light, to the Bastern 
world. W. 


ADVENTURES UPON THE OCEAN. 


To one unaccustomed to climb the main-top, or man the top 
sail yard, there is no adventure which can surpass, In pot of 
novelty and interest, a voyage at sea. The moment you step on 
board your chosen bark, a change comes o'er the spirit. 

I shall never forget my feelings, when, for the first time, I 
left my home behind and embarked upon the waters. Born and 
educated, as I had been, in a country town, and accustomed to 
behold nature ever dressed in the same simple garb, | could 
almost persuade myself that I had experienced some super 
natural transition, and was an inhabitant of another world. ‘The 
Tigris had been lying at a short distance trom the beach, to 
receive passengers on board. The wind blew a gentle gale trom 
the southwest; the anchor was soon upon the bows, and the 


vessel floating from her moorings. Immediately, at the word of 


command, our canvas was spread to the breeze, and our noble 
vessel moved ouward upon her course. It was now that a series 
of peculiar sensations came over me. 1 gazed wistlully upon 
the shore we had left, and, as I saw it rapidly receding, | expe- 
rienced a feeling of alternate pleasure and regret. It seemed 
as though my spirit was yet lingering behind, and that it was 
with difficulty | could entice it away from the scenes of my 
childhood. There appeared to be a strife between memory and 
imagination ; the one calling to mind lively recollections of the 
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past, the other dressing out the future in fancied beauty, and 
presenting pictures of rare pleasures yet to be realized. At 
length the scene of my nativity grew dim; one thing after 
another disappeared from my sight, ll at last the tall spire of 
the village steeple was gone, and all vanished in the distance. 
I sat wrapt in singular abstraction, when | was aroused by the 
bustle of the seamen, who were now bracing the yards to the 
wind and preparing to put the vessel upon her destined course. 
I found that we were off soundings and that the ship was speed- 
ing her way to a foreign port. 

I was at sea. My situation was to me entirely new: every 
thing around me wore a strange and unnatural aspect. The 
sound of rustling leaves, the echo of the woodman’s axe, the 
merry matins of the feathered warblers, were now exchanged 
for the hollow murmuring of the rolling waves, following each 
other in endless succession. 

Being for the time sufficiently delighted with the novelty of 
my situation, | began to recunnoiter the ship. I accordingly 
took the liberty to examine every object of curiosity, and made 
free to inquire of the seamen whenever I had occasion. ‘They 
showed great willingness to listen to my interrogations, and evi- 
dently felt a degree of satisfaction in being able by their supe 
rior knowledge, to relieve me from my ignorance—though | 
was at times much perplexed to comprehend their cant expres- 
sions and blind technicalities, which they really used with sci- 
entific grace. It is worthy of remark how, in every department 
of life, each devotee takes a peculiar interest in his calling, and 
feels a sort of pride in showing himself master of his province. 
The astronomer, who brings down knowledge from the skies, or 
the philosopher, who unveils the face of science, seemingly feels 
no higher gratification than does the generous sailor boy in re- 
lating his experience upon the deep blue waters. He talks of 
the ocean as his home, and seems to love her better for the hard- 
ships he has endured, and the danger he has escaped. 

1 found that the ignorance which I betrayed frequently occa- 
sioned surprise on the part of some honest “ ¢ar,” and sometimes 
an involuntary expression of delight and wonder, that I had 
lived so long and learned so little. 1 was often induced to sup- 
press my curiosity, lest I might incur the epithet of “ green,” 
which is commonly applied to those unfortunate beginners who 
are not so well versed in seamanship, or, as they say, “ have not 
sailed for it.” 1 soon found, however, that my thirst tor know!- 
edge did not exceed their desire to teach ; so taking advantage 
of their innocent vanity, I became a listener to their voluntaries. 
My progress was rapid : after a few days I had traced each rope 
from its belaying-pin to the block, and learned its separate func- 
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tion: sheets and tacks, yards and blocks, clue-lines and bunt 
lines, I could call—in short, I soon found myself tolerably well 
trained in the rudiments. ‘These subjects, after some days, being 
exhausted, and our familiarity somewhat increased, daring ex- 
ploits and deeds of valor followed next in course. 1 was struck 
with the fluency, and, if 1 may so speak, the native eloquence, 
with which some of them rehearsed the story of their lives. 
One had doubled the Horn, sailed the wide Pacific, and 
abounded in whaling stories, related in a style which, I doubt 
not, would have surprised even these wondrous leviathans of 
the deep. Another had coursed the Mediterranean, or ploughed 
the Indian sea, and told of hair-breadth escapes from pirates, 
rocks, and quicksands—ever, apparently, in the jaws of death, 
but never really swallowed. Another gave an account of his 
adventures with Old Neptune, beginning with an ingenious de 
scription of his first introduction to this mysterious cruizer of 
the seas. 

An order from the sailing master suddenly dispersed our band, 
each to his appropriate post of duty. The direction of the 
breeze had changed —the sails were again adjusted, the yards 
were braced to the wind, when, every thing being arranged 
proper order, at the ringing of the bell. a second watch was 
called. A fresh crew of yawning, half-dressed sailors now 
made their appearance from the forecastle. IT paced the main 
deck for a while, and, after taking a brief review of what I had 
learned, ascended the quarter, and endeavored to draw the man 
at the helm into a conversation. | found my efforts, however, 
vain, as he seemed intent upon his business, and little disposed 
to listen to my harangues. [at first supposed he did not un 
derstand my language, but was afterwards informed that it was 
contrary to the orders of the ship to divert the attention of the 
helmsman from hisduty. I then climbed into the main rigging, 
and stood gazing into the bosom of the deep. ‘The breeze was 
very light, ‘and scarce a ripple disturbed the tranquillity of the 
waters. It was with se eming horror that I looked down from 
my giddy height into the slumbering elements beneath, and be 
held the finny inhabitants of the deep. Some were sluggishly 
floating by the sides of the ship; others were darting past with 
determined speed, as if in pursuit of their devoted victun, or es 
caping the fatal jaws of some mightier champion of the seas. 
The huge grampus tumbled in abundance about the bows of 
the ship. ‘I'he dolphin and the sea-hog, in great numbers, were 
playing their uncouth gambols in every direction, as far as the 
eye could see. 

While these things were to me a source of fine amusement, 
the superstitious sailor looked upon them as the forerunners of 
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an approaching storm: such seemed t to ‘be the lesson which tra- 
dition had taught them. Buta thing more remarkable, and par- 
ticularly attractive, was the frequent reappearance of a ravenous- 
looking shark. He would dart past with the speed of lightning ; 
then, stopping in his course, suffer the ship to come up with 
him, while, with a grim and hungry look, he seemed to hurl 
defiance from his glaring eyes. Now, with a sudden motion 
and an angry flounce of his tail, he again shot ahead, and now, 
dropping astern, he eyed each one on board, with peculiar re- 
gard ; then, again, as if driven by some maddening impulse, he 
would dart from our sight and disappear for a considerable time. 
His first appearance was by no means prepossessing to me, while 
his boldness, his angry motions, and hungry glances, increased 
my horror. I could not but feel my blood run cold, and my 
frame shudder, at the thought of being cast upon his mercy: a 
fate, from which a mere bark protected me. [observed that the 
crew eyed him with anxious countenances, and was at a loss to 
conceive the reason of the silent gloom depicted upon their faces, 
until | was told that it was no uncommon thing at sea, that 
ships were thus pursued for weeks by these unwelcome visitors, 
who gather up the morsels thrown trom on board. But what 
shocked me more, was the current belief which prevailed among 
them, that such was the sure precursor of impending misfortune 
or sudden death, to some unfortunate companion on board ; and 
that this ravenous cannibal, not unconscious of the solemn event 
about to happen, continued the chase, in hopes of devouring the 
corpse when launched into his element. Ll was furthermore 
informed, that one of their number was then confined to his 
hammock, trom which he had scarcely arisen since our de- 
parture, 

| endeavored, with all the philosophy I could command on 
the occasion, to dispel this superstitious idea, but found my per- 
suasions vain and unwelcome, inasmuch as they told me I was 
contending against experience, and the established opinions of 
those who ought to know about the matter. This subject was 
thereupon wisely dropped. 

‘The wind was now hauling farther to the north; the crew 
were engaged in trimming the sails; and, as night drew near, 
our prudent sailing master gave orders for shortening sail. The 
stay-sails were brailed up; the studding-sails hauled down ; and 
the top-gallant-sails taken in, It was now six o’clock, and night 
Was fast coming on. 

With a clear sky, a sunset at sea is no common scene. The 
change from day to night is more gradual and perceptible than 
upon the land. No elevation intervenes to hide the sun before 
he is fairly set; but, as he approaches the horizon, the scene be- 
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comes truly grand, It was certainly the most magnificent specta 

cle I had ever witnessed. A glowing redness came over lis tace 

as he dipped beneath the waters: the ocean around seemed illu 
minated ; and it really appeared as though the great luminary 
ot di ty Was about to be e xtinguished in the vast ocean of waters 
beneath. 

‘Twilight at sea, though more pleasant, is of much shorter 
duration, Night soon sets in at the close of day ; and the moon, 
accompanied by the brilliant host, glides in modest Inajesty 
through the sky. ‘The heavens thus ornamented seem even 
more splendid than upon the land. ‘There ts not that variety of 
objects to divert the attention ; while the stars appear more brill 
aut, from the contrast they present with the ocean beneath, 
and the surrounding sky. ‘The scene ts rendered more inter 
esting, by the countless hosts of stars continually emerging trom 
the eastern waters, to take the place of those which are simul 
taneously sinking in the west. Amid prospects like these, | 
loitered about upon the deck, until the might winds grew chilly, 
when | began to think of taking quarters below. As I was de 
scending the cabin stairs, | beheld a rising scud in the cast; I 
thought no more of it, but, happening to find a volume of Bo- 
caccio’s Decameron upon the table, L interested myself tor awhile 
by perusing some of those very pleasing tales. 

At length, [ began to feel drowsy, and soon caught myself, 
either from sympathy or actual fatigue, nodding in time, and 
joing in harmonious concert with my snoring co-passengers. | 
immediately crept into my berth, and determined to drown the 
night in insensibility. For awhile, my efforts were vain to coax 
myself to sleep: nor was it, until | had reviewed each event ot 
the preceding day, and in imagination mingled in the social ei 
cles of those I had left behind, that I could forget the world and 
its cares and revisit the land of airy dreams. ‘The rolling of 
the vessel ; the creaking of the rudder as it turned upon its 
hinges; the motion of the man at the helm; and the conversa 


tion of those on deck, made an indistinct impression upon my 


mind, and, mingling, took the lead of my last dosing thoughts. 


I had no sooner closed my eyes, than | was caught away in one 


of those strange visions, in which oftentimes life seems to sur 
pass reality. | fancied myself standing upou the summit ot a 
rocky promontory extending out into the open sea. I could not 
tell where I was, or how long I had been in that situation. The 
angry surges lashed on every side, and the foaming spray dashed 
high into the air. I was miserably clad, and, with my seanty 
garments, was trying to protect my self from the storm. While 
thus employed, by chance I cast my eyes off upon the ocean, 
and descried a small object, apparently driven before a tempest 
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uous wind, and with difficulty riding over the billows. I gazed 
upon it for a time, without being able to discern what it was. 
At length, as it drew near, it proved to be a vessel under bare 
poles, which had been driven from her course, and was now 
approaching the very brink of ruin. At times she was borne 
upon the tops of the billows, and I caught a fair view of her 
wretched and hopeless condition ; then again she was buried in 
the trough of the sea, and hidden from my sight. Sympathy 
led me to imagine that I could hear the distressed cry of the un- 
fortunate crew, as they shrieked for aid, mingling with the 
hoarse roar of the surges. 1 thought she still approached, and 
wus about to enter the breakers. Conscious that | could render 
no assistance, | was about to turn my back upon the horrid scene, 
when I was suddenly aroused by a voice in the gangway, “ All 
hands on deck!” 1 observed a rough motion of the vessel, 
which nearly rolled me from my berth. I noticed a general 
bustle among the passengers in the cabin. | heard the captain 
order the carpenter to “ stand by the mainmast.” 1 leaped 
into the cabin, and instantly rushed upon deck. Good heavens ! 
1 exclaimed, where are we? I heard no reply, but a sudden 
lurch of the vessel threw me upon my back, and taught me that 
it was no time for questions. ‘The moon had disappeared :—no 
stars were to be seen. The sea broke over us, and swept our vessel 
fore and att. ‘The ocean dashing around us, appeared like an illu- 
minated mass ; and the sparkling spray, caught up by the winds, 
looked like brilliant diamonds, contrasting with the surrounding 
darkness, and studded the deck in every direction. 

But for the danger we were in, this scene had been indescrib- 
ably grand ; as it was, it only served to increase the horror of 
our situation. The clattering of blocks, the wild whistling ot 
the winds through the cordage, the cries of the distracted crew, 
mingling with the roar of the tempest, drowned the orders of 
the officers, and seemed to aid the storm. All was given over 
to contusion. Lattle could be heard except the wild tumult of 
the conflicting elements. At length, as if by Divine interposition, 
the winds ceased to blow, and a sudden calm ensued. ‘This, for 
the time, only rendered the situation of our vessel more critical; 
since we had no means of steadying her motions, or easing her 
over the tumbling billows. ‘The sea still hove us towards the 
shore, and we were going directly upon the breakers. 


* Then shrieked the tumid, and stood still the brave.” 


Then might be heard the earnest prayer of the Christian, and 
then, for the first time, went up many a solemn vow from un- 
trained lips. The hardy sailor forgot his anathemas, and stood 
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trembling as the timid fawn. ‘The pumps were plied incessantly, 
and barely kept her free. Our vessel jabored hard, and threat- 
ened every moment to founder, or dash upon the rocks. At this 
moment, as 1s commonly the case at sea in a change of wind, 
a violent squall struck us from the shore ; our fore-top-sail, hap- 
pening to be loose, caught aright; our vessel instantly fell off 
before the wind: we shot clear of the breakers, and in a mo- 
ment were free fromdanger. Whatachange! Fora time, ‘the 
confusion was worse confounded,’ by the sudden relapse of hope 
and burst of ecstatic joy. Prayers were turned to thanksgivings ; 
wailing gave room for rejoicing ; tears, which had been sup- 
pressed by fear, were now shed freely. During all these perils, 
the Captain alone had kept perfect self-command. He alone 
was at the helm; and, by his noble bearing and determined 
composure, tried to inspire courage into others : now, he could 
not contain himself, but joined with others in returning thanks 
to his God. 

It seems that, after I had gone below the preceding evening, 
the clouds, which I had noticed, continued to rise in the east, 
and the winds increased with such violence, that, after buffeting 
the waves as long as was prudent, the Captain had ordered all 
sail to be taken in, and the vessel put before the wind. During 
all this, Lhad been prevented, from the novelty of my situation, 
from sleeping soundly ; and, being partly conscious of the change 
which was going on, had fancied myself standing upon that 
rocky promontory, a spectator of our own trials and dangers, 

The winds soon died away into a gentle breeze ; the morn- 
ing dawned; the clouds vanished from the sky, and we again 
pursued our course, with fair wind and fine weather. As soon 
as circumstances would allow, an observation was taken ; when 
it was found that we were in the latitude of the Azores, and 
that the land we had seen was Pico, or, more probably, Point de 
Eispertal. ‘I'he remainder of the day was spent In repairing the 
damages we had incurred ; in mendig sails, setting up the rig- 
ging, and arranging the deck. ; . 
~ During the bustle and confusion of the preceding night, the 
sick man below had been nearly forgotten. His health had been 
extremely delicate, and from the rough motion of the vessel and 
necessary neglect during the storm, his disease had assumed a 
more dangerous form. A raging fever had seized upon him, 
accompanied by delirium, from which he never recovered. His 
case was considered hopeless, and about seven o'clock the next 
evening, it was announced that Bingley was dead. He had 
received the attentions of his shipmates, who, to the extent of 
their means, had constantly administered to his wants during 
his illness, and now del signs of real sorrow for his death. 
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Not one of them took his watch below during the ensuing night, 
though much fatigued by the disasters just past. They spent 
the time in dwelling upon his character, speaking of his death, 
in watching over his cold remains, and in making preparations 
for the ceremonies of the morrow. ‘The next morning the sun 
shone brightly upon sad faces. After a light repast, the corpse 
was borne on deck, shrouded ina plain frock. ‘he body was 
then firmly enclosed in a sack, and laid upon a plank athwart- 
ships, one end of which extended beyond the side of the vessel. 
‘lhe services were performed with deep solemnity, when, at the 
signal, the plank was raised and the body launched into the deep. 
‘The foot of the sack had been loaded with ballast, which caused 
it to sink instantly from our sight. ‘The scene was very im- 
pressive, and its solemnity seemed to be deeply realized by all 
on board. ‘Tell me not that the sailor’s heart is callous ; that 
his sensibilities are blunted; or that he is entirely destitute of 
the finer feelings of humanity. It is not so. It is because he 
is wronged and neglected in society, that he seems to feel so 
little interest in the common misfortunes of the world ;—and 
you, my reader, would say so, had you witnessed the hearttelt 
sorrow depicted upon their countenances, or seen the tears course 
dow their rugged cheeks, while committing one of their own 
number to the deep. 

Aud here, L should not forget to mention one, who, by his 
demeanor, had attracted my notice during the whole voyage : 
hut more particularly, by his kind attention to Bingley. I refer 
to the cabin-boy,—a beardless youth, apparently about fifteen. 
I had observed him from the time we took our first departure, 
and had admired the promptness he manifested, and the desire 
he showed to comply with every request in his power. His 
features were delicae, and perfectly symmetrical ; his eye was 
dark, but gentle; his forehead was rather low, though finely 
moulded, and well ptoportioned to his face; his hair, except a 
lew truant ringlets, which hung carelessly upon his fair cheek, 
was concealed beneath a Cap, which he constantly wore, and 
which hung down in a fold behind, to protect his neck from the 
chilling sea-breeze. There was a look of innocence and unaf- 
fected modesty in his face, which seemed to produce a magic 
influence upon me. It being his first voyage, he was at times 
sick, yet, in his leisure moments, he was ever tending to the 
watts of his patient, and administering some harmless delicacy 
which he had gathered from the cabin. ‘These kind offices 
were perlormed so willingly, so affectionately, and with such a 
gentle hand, that it seemed to produce an effect upon the suf- 
lerer’s condition ; he received them more gratefully, and ap- 
peared to taste them with a better relish. He had spent the night 
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of the storm in alleviating, as much as possible, the distress of 
poor Bingley : he heard his last sigh, and closed his eyes with 
his own kind hand. T hroughout the ceremony, he seemed to 
manifest a peculiar regard, and, at times, strove to suppress the 
struggling e ‘motions w hich crow de d his bosom I could not ae- 
count for it, yet there was acharm about his features and a sim 
plicity in his actions, which | alw ays admired, and whic " con 
vinced me that his soul was of a purer and finer texture than 
any one on board. 

About nine o'clock, on the following morning, we discovered 
a flo: ating spar ata distance, and, varying our course somew hat, 
bore down towards it. It proved to be the mast of a vessel, with 
several yards attached to it. Upon it was the body of a young 
man, apparently about twenty years of age. It was much 
wasted by hunger and fatigue, yet bore the impress of fornier 
nobleness and beauty. His chestnut locks lay spread in carcless 
confusion upon his manly forehead. Upon his left arm was a 
white linen handkerchief, which bound it to a chain bolt in one 
of the spars, and prevented the body from being swept away by 
the sea. Upon it was inscribed, in a delicate hand, the name of 
Emily Norton. No sooner was this name announced, than a 
sudden paleness came over the face of the pretty cabin-boy ; he 
gave a faint shriek and fell upon the body. Surprised at dus 
movement, and utterly at a loss to form any conjecture respect 
ing the cause, we removed him. He opened his eyes and_ tell 
into a swoon. 

A convulsive motion of the face, gave indications of life still 
lingering in the young man. Means were instantly used tor 
resuscitation. A moderate draught of wine was administered, 
accompanied with friction upon the stomach and extremities, 
and in a few moments there were evident signs of returning 
consciousness. He soon recovered from his exhaustion, so as 
to sit up, and began to inquire about his situation, how and by 
whom he had been rescued. 

In endeavoring to resuscitate the cabin-boy, his cap was re- 
moved, together with his jacket, when, throwing open his bosom, 
the mystery was disclosed. Being soon restored, the first words 
uttered were, “ William ! dear William / is it—cau it be you! 
The young man started at the sound of his name, gazed as if 
nartlod at the sight and distrustful of his eyes: at length he 
recognized the beautiful face and flowing tresses ot his own 
dear girl. ‘They rushed to each other’s embraces —lemily Norton 
to the arms of her loving and faithful William Bingley 

Emily and William had been intimately aequainte “al from their 
childhood. Born in the same little village, educated in the same 
school, and partakers in the same juvenile plays, they had grown 
up together, ever feeling a reciprocal regard and attachment for 
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each other. Nor was it of that kind of childish love, which 
is soon forgotten amid the pleasures and cares of riper life. 
William Bingley never saw the time when he could look with 
indifference upon the maidenly charms of his lovely girl; nor 
did Emily Norton ever cease to admire the noble deportment of 
her generous lover. ‘Their attachment waxed stronger with 
their years ; and, as they became more mature, it took the form 
of pure affection. Emily was an orphan child ;—her mother 
never survived her first accouchment ;—her father followed in 
the course of two years, leaving his infant to the care of a 
guardian uncle, with means suflicient to educate her well. 
William had also lost a mother, and, at the age of seventeen, 
was sent by his father to remain with a wealthy uncle in the 
North of Wales. Before leaving, however, as might be expected, 
he had taken an affectionate leave of the idol of his youthful 
heart, exchanged mutual pledges of fidelity, and solemnly agreed, 
at the expiration of four years, to return and marry his Emily. 

The time passed on. William was prospered, and became the 
adopted child of his uncle. Emily grew up to be the most 
beautiful and accomplished girl in the country around. ‘Three 
years had not elapsed before she was universally courted by ad- 
mirers, and had rejected the proflers of many worthy and prom- 
ising young men. ‘There were many to wonder at her course 
and call her the vain and silly coquette. But the impression 
made upon her little heart had not been effaced by time, but, 
like the wound upon the tender sapling, increased with its 
growth, yet, unlike that wound, knew one hand that could 
heal it—the hand that gave it. At length her guardian, as 
wd ypneromsas or parents do, when they seemingly would do 
good, selected one among her unrequited lovers, to wed the 
hand, though not the heart, of his beauteous ward. Blinded 
by avarice, he looked upon marriage as any other neygotia- 
tion ; @ mere business of speculation, or mutual exchange of 
promises, as if the heart were not concerned, or affections 
might be bought and sold like any other merchandise; and, re- 
gardless of the feelings of Emily, resolved to gratify his own 
wishes. The regard often manifested by parents and guar- 
dians for the welfare of those delicate beings entrusted to their 
care, 1s commendable, but their perseverance and cruel stub- 
bornness, in accomplishing their purposes, is not only selfish, 
but inhuman. 

Emily could give no satisfactory reason for refusing to listen 
to his persuasions, or declining the attentions of Charles Temple. 
He was handsome, wealthy, and of good family ; and, had her 
heart been at liberty, would doubtless have made a favorable 
impression ; but such was not—could not be. Whether attend- 
ing to her uncle’s bitter reproofs, or listening to the warm en- 
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treaties of her admirer, visions of past years came up before her 
mind, and in imagination she saw a form which others saw not, 
and heard a voice which others could not hear. 

William Bingley had been forgotten by those who once knew 
the promising boy, and no one now suspected the mutual vows 
pledged between them, before his de parture. None, | have said, 

not so,—there was one, the cousin of William, who was now 
at sea, and soon expected home. During the years that had 
passed, he had often visited Wales, seen his friend, and become 
his contident. He had borne letters to and tro, and was alone 
privy to all that had passed, except these last troubles of Emily. 
‘The four years were now expired, and with the next vessel was 
expected her William. Having received assurances that he 
would arrive in a few weeks, she begged her uncle to postpone 
his arrangements for a short season, promising that she would 
then listen to him; confident that she could soon win him over 
to the favor of her lover. The long wished-for ship was at 
length reported—but what was her agony, when told by her 
friend, that on account of illness, William had delayed coming 
till another time. She was at first ove rpowered with despair, 
and seemed to be inconsolable. She related to him all that had 
passed, and the fatal arrangements soon to take place. 

Like a true and generous friend, Bingley, though a sailor, 
formed the plan which was yet to rescue her from harm at home, 
and restore her to the arms of her lover. ‘The vessel to which 
he belonged was soon to return. He was to procure a place for 
her, provide her with a sea suit, «nd she was to elope with him 
on board, where, disguising her sex, she was to ofliciate as cabin- 
boy to the ( Captain. ‘The plan succeeded admirably, and she, 
confiding in the honor of her friend, and the constancy of her 
lover, embarked to meet him. om it was, who, in the charac- 
ter of the pretty cabin-boy, had, by her modest appearance and 
insinuating address, won my admiration ; but enlisted my good 
feelings more particularly, | yy her kind attention to her noble 
but unfortunate friend and protector. And well she might, for 
in him she had lost her second best on earth. 

It appears that William soon recovered after the departure of 
his cousin, and, wishing much to return, also fearful lest his 
delay might occasion anxiety on the part of Emily, took a more 
speedy conveyance on board the Convoy, bound to New York, 
During a very severe storm, the same w hich we had experienced, 
their vessel foundered and sunk engulfed in the yawning sea 
leaving her miserable crew to grapple with the billows. He strove 
for a while right manfully, and with his last struggles caught 
the floating spar. Gainiug strength, he drew himself upon it, 
and bound his arm to the ring bolt with his bandkere hief—the 
last token he had received from his lovely girl on his departure 
from home. 
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In this condition, almost too late, we found him. His man] 
appearance, together with the pale and haggard look which 
hunger and fatigue had given him, had prevented Emily, at 
first, from recognizing her youthful lover; but, when the name 
was read and the token produced, she saw her William’s fea- 
tures, his chestnut locks and manly forehead, and fell, as she 
supposed, upon his corpse. 

It was a time of rejoicing to all on board. There was not 
one who had not felt an attachment to this mysterious cabin-boy, 
but when we saw the beautiful and innocent creature in her 
true character, we felt that we could not admire too much. The 
young man was carried below and entrusted to the care of his 
faithful Emily; and, as my reader may suppose, rapidly recov- 
ered under her tender and affectionate treatment. 

Having learned the story of the wreck, we immediately sailed 
in quest of it, hoping we might yet rescue from the deep some 
fortunate survivor. Wecruized about for several hours, we fired 
several salutes, but heard no answer, and discovered nothing 
except a few floating fragments. They were gone—all gone 
to their silent graves, and the ocean waves rolled over them as 
carelessly as ever, In his anxiety for his own preservation, our 
survivor thought not of his fellows, and all that he could recol- 
lect was, that, as he lay upon his raft, 
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At intervals there gushed, 
Accompanied with a convulsive splash, 
A solitary shnek—the bubbling cry 

Of some strong swimmer in his agony.” 


Having prolonged our search in vain, we at length continued 
on our voyage. By observation, we found that we were within 
a few days’ sail of the English Channel. Although pleased with 
my adventures at sea, yet | must acknowledge that I anticipated 
with joyful emotions ‘the sight of “ Merrie England.” We soon 
passed a fine, stately brig, and found that she was from Liver- 
pool, bound to New Orleans. We learned that our reckonings 
were correct and that we were soon to fall in with land. 

In afew hours afterwards we were accordingly saluted by the 
cry from the man in the foretop, “ Land ahead!” which was 
joyfully responded to by those upon the deck. We then changed 
our course forthe north, and soon discovered Land’s Find, rising 
at first like a cloud from the waters, and by degrees assuming 
the more substantial form of terra firma. We then crossed the 
British Channel, and, sailing past St. David’s Head, entered St. 
George’s Channel. The sea now grew calm, and we sailed 
quietly along the coast of Wales. 

It was exceedingly pleasant to look upon those antiquated 
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shores, and reflect upon the scenes of olden times which there 
transpired. Wales, the home of once noble warriors, who dis 
dained to own vassalage to any power, but strove single-handed 
against their oppressors. The Welsh mountains peered in the 
distance and seemed to accompany us along the coast, once fa- 
mous In songs of ancient bards, who fell martyrs to their coun- 
try’s cause, because they dared to raise their notes in her behalf, 
to celebrate her heroes and her victories, and mourn over their 
final overthrow ;—famous as the retreat of the brave Llewellyn 
and his unfortunate brother ;—and again renouned for the 
patriotism of those four and twenty brothers, who, together with 
their sire, chose death rather than their country’s servitude ; 
and still later, distinguished as the land of the valliant Glen 
dower. 

At length we arrived at Bangor, where we stopped to dispose 
of a part of our merchandise. Here we took leave of our young 
friends, after tarrying a few days, and having the gratification 
of seeing them united by an indissoluble bond of union.  Dur- 
ing the absence of William, his father had died, so that having 
no longer a home in the western world, his interests inclined him 
to abide with his uncle, whose vast estate he was to inherit. The 
orphan Emily being free from her ungenerous relations, now 
looked upon her noble William as her all, her supporter, her pro- 
tector, her kind and affectionate husband—a husband well worthy 
of her charming smiles ; well worthy of her loving and con- 
fiding heart; and well worthy to be the protector of her helpless 
innocence. Love, when nurtured in the lap of affluence, or 
thriving under a genial sun, is often of a tender growth, but, 
when originating in a mutual admiration of real virtue, penury, 
and want, only excite sympathy ; trials and misfortunes only add 
fuel to the flame. Such was the affection between William 
Bingley and Emily, and, when I witness such, | am almost per- 
suaded to believe, that “ Every hour is lost, which is not spent 
in love.” 

l‘rom Bangor we proceeded on to our destined port. As we 
sailed up the Mersey the scenery was beautiful and romantic, 
The soil gave indications of high culture; the palaces were 
more lordly, and the dingy old castles which now and then met 
our eye, gave to the whole prospect an aristocratic cast. We 
arrived at the great commercial city. Our ears were stunned 
with the din and bustle of the busy multitude, which thronged 
on every side. I had no acquaintances to greet, no frends to 
welcome me on shore. I mingled with the myriads that literally 
swarmed around. I felt myself a unit among the crowd—a 
mere drop in the vast ocean of existence. A sense of my In- 
significance came over me, and I blushed to think that I had 
written a journal of my adventures upon the ocean. 
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EDITORS’ TABLE. 


We give place to the following lines on the death of our early friend and classmate. 
If ever any similar tribute was appropriate, this is especially so now. We have 
scarcely returned from the grave of Lewis, and yet have we followed four others to 
their long and silent homes. Pinneo, Porter, Phanix, and Gardner are gone. Death 
has been fearfully in our midst, and the grave has won its melancholy victimes. 


LINES ON THE DEATH OF HENRY LEWIS, 
A MEMBER OF THE JUNIOR CLASS, WHO DIED AT NEW HAVEN, THE OTH OF aveUeT, 1541. 


Acatn we meet amid these classic shades, 
ut not, methinks, as we were wont to meet, 
With hearts all joyous in the flash of youth, 


And the glad music of returning fect. 


> 
We meet full sadly now, as we did part, 
For mournful mem’ries cluster here, and cling 
Around this spot, e’en as the withered vine-leaves, 


Around the oaks they entwined in early spring. 


And at these memories our hearts are sad, 
At first so sweetly sad, that it might seem 
It were not sadness, bul a sense of joy, 


As when one wakens from a pleasant dream. 


And then so deeply sad, so bowed down 
With sorrow, and with cnef oppressed, 
When we but think that these dear memories 


Are all now left of him we loved the best. 


All else lies sleeping in the silent grave, 
And we must leave it there and trust to heaven ; 
For the dear spirit called away by God, 
By the same God of love was given. , 4 


The present number of the Magazine should have made its appearance regularly 
at the close of last term. The fault, however, if there be any, is not attributable to 
the present Editors, as the delay was occasioned in consequence of some wefficiency 
or mismanagement during the winter term. 

We have been compelled to exercise our “ discretionary power” in cutting down 
some of the articles handed in for publication. Their very great length has rendered 
it a matter of necessity. 

“A Voice from the Sea” will appear in our next. 

* The Village School-House” is rejected. 

The lines of W. C. are received, but we cannot do him the injustice to publish them. 


** Daffodil” may take his seat just as “ conspicuously” as he pleases, among the 
**Great Rejected.” 

“A Chapter on Blockheads” convinces us of its origin. It only affords another in- 
stance of what the author has attempted to illustrate. 

All articles intended for the next Magazine, must be handed in immediately. 








